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The Foreign Secretary 


4 BE debate on foreign affairs in the House of Commons on Monday 
elicited from the Prime Minister one of the best statements of 
British foreign policy that have been made for some time past. It was 
strong ; it was clear ; and it was sensible. All through the winter 
the fear had been growing that the Government, under pressure from 
its own restless left wing, was slithering away from the spirit, if not 
yet from the letter, of the engagements it had taken with its allies 
and was entering once again, in Europe as well as in Asia, on the 
slippery path that leads from temporising through appeasement to 
surrender. Mr Attlee has set such fears at rest, at least for the present. 
Both in the European and in the Far Eastern passages of his speech 
he said things that badly needed saying. He spoke of “ sham peace 
propaganda ” and set against it the “ real fact” of Soviet armaments. 
This, he told his own left wing, was the major cause, though they did 
not mention it, of the “ international tension, fear and suspicion ” with 
which their motion was concerned. He recalled how the Korean war 
had started ; “it is no good accepting principles, acting on those 
principles, and then running away from the results.” He paid tribute 
to American efforts and said, quite flatly, “ there is no doubt that China 
has committed aggression.” On German rearmament he was 
equally sensible and equally deflating to the hysteria among his 
own followers. 


It is good to have so reassuring a speech. But some of the reflections 
to which it gives rise are less comforting. If it is possible for the Prime 
Minister to give so much comfort with a clear statement of his policy, 
why on earth was it not done months ago? The reason, of course, is 
that for many months the country has had no Foreign Secretary. It 
is not enough for the departmental duties to be attended to, and for 
a ministerial body to occupy the chair marked “ United Kingdom ” 
at international conferences. The making of just such speeches as 
Monday’s, to guide and enlighten public opinion, is one of the major 
duties of the Foreign Secretary ; indeed, it is his prime duty, for it 
is the only thing that nobody else can do for him (save, of course, 
the Prime Minister acting as Foreign Secretary). Mr Bevin has never 
performed this duty well; for many months past he has not been 
able to perform it at all, and nobody else has performed it for him. 
The Prime Minister’s own statements, until this week, have been 
infrequent, ill considered and off-hand—patently the drafts of his 
subordinates. It is almost as if, amid his many other preoccupations, 
he has only just been able to get around to the Foreign Office and 
think out for himself what its policy ought to be. 


This interpretation is supported by the fact that Monday’s speech, 
good as it was, was almost entirely backward looking. Its strong points 
related to the past ; what he had to say of the future could hardly have 
been more vague. In the Far East, the Chinese would be wise tc 
hegotiate, and there would have to be some thought about the 38th 
parallel. In Europe, ee but the agenda 
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would have to be thought out. Mr Attlee has found 
time to catch up with events ; but he has not managed 
to get ahead of them ; and Heaven only knows what will 
happen in the interval while he goes off to look after 
defence, or coal, or food, and before the Foreign Office’s 
turn comes round again. 


In short, the very excellences of the Prime Minister’s 
intervention show up clearly how badly the country 
needs a Foreign Secretary. For the gallantry of Mr. 
Bevin’s fight against ill health, there is nothing but 
admiration. But the fact remains that he has not been 
performing the duties of his vital office for a long time, 
and that he is obviously now going to be less, rather than 
more, capable of carrying the full burden. There must 
now be a new appointment. Yet who can it be ? It is 
said that Mr. Herbert Morrison wants the post, and his 
seniority in the party is such as to give him an almost 
indefeasible claim to it. Mr Morrison, as has freely 
and frequently been acknowledged in these columns, is 
one of the most capable members of the present govern- 
ment. But a Foreign Secretary, and most particularly 
a Labour Foreign Secretary, needs to be a man who is 
very clear in his own mind about the principles of his 
policy, and who has the character and the authority in 
his party to stand like a rock against the waves of senti- 
ment and fright that may rage against him from his own 
party followers. This is not a description of Mr 
Morrison. There is no evidence that he has settled 
views on foreign policy, and there is no ear in either 
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party quite so keenly attuned to the faintest rumour of 
dissent within his party. It is to be hoped, if only for the 
sake of his own reputation, that Mr Morrison will no, 
go to the Foreign Office. Ifa successor to Mr Bevin 
has to be found within the Parliamentary Labour Pary. 
the best choice, though not a very inspiring one, woul 
be Mr Chuter Ede, 

This week’s debate, however, has shown what an 
absurdity it is if a Foreign Secretary has to be sought 
within that narrow constituency alone. The Prime 
Minister’s quarrel was exclusively with his own fol- 
lowers ; the Opposition gave him no trouble—indeed, 
Mr Eden’s admirable speech was a perfect complement 
to Mr Attlee’s. Much the same thing was repeated later 
in the week on defence ; here again there is weak minis- 
terial leadership, and deep dissension in the Labour 
party, and though the Opposition decided in the event 
to divide the House on Thursday night, there is clearly 
more agreement on the principles of defence between 
the Government and the Opposition than between the 
Government and many of its supporters. The Labour 
Government is without a majority in the country ; it is 
desperately short of competent ministers ; on the two 
vitally important topics it is subject to constant sniping 
from its own followers ; on the principals of these same 
two topics it is in agreement with the Opposition ; and 
yet it is only within its own narrow ranks that a Foreign 
Secretary can be looked for. If this is the logic of party 
politics, give us the logic of Bedlam. 


A Policy for Germany 


[* looks as if the policy of the western powers on 
Germany is coming slowly and reluctantly towards a 
time of decision. It is not simply a question of whether or 
not the Germans should rearm ; the form of that question 
has entirely changed in the last three months, and it will 
obviously be decided sooner or later by the Germans 
themselves. Nor is it simply a matter of doing or not 
doing certain things for fear that the Russians may find 
some respectable pretext for what is called a “ preven- 
tive” war. It is rather a question of knowing and decid- 
img now what kind of Germany it is in the western 
interest to have, say, ten years hence ; and then to see 
what steps can be taken in that direction within the 
limits set by the present situation. Nobody will pretend 
that this is the ideal moment for such decisions ; indeed, 
the Foreign Office, the State Department and the Quai 
d’Orsay face a stern exercise in the art of the possible. 
For something more is involved than a further stage in 
four-power exchanges—west versus east ; in any con- 
ference on Germany henceforth the voice of Germany 
itself will be powerful. And it is part of the function 
of policy to win and tune that voice. 


What are the dominant facts in the situation, in the 
German question as it now is? Five can be picked out 
as particularly relevant to western policy. First is the 
reluctance of the western Germans to rearm ; which 
means that they will make no contribution that matters 
to western defence for at least a year, probably two 
years. Second, they can be persuaded to help only if 
the western powers take military measures for their 
defence, and make political concessions to their govern- 
ment, which would demand not only more time but 


more effort than there is to spare. Third, the Russians 
want, and will almost certainly get before the spring, a 
four-power conference mainly about Germany ; their 
purposes in that meeting will be to stop German rearma- 
ment and to press on the three western governments a 
programme for bringing together the two parts of 
Germany into what they call “unity.” Fourth, Dr 
Adenauer, speaking for the Western Germans, rejects 
utterly the Russian proposal for a “ reunited” and 
neutralised Germany from which all occupation troops 
would be withdrawn, because he knows that it would 
quickly become a Communist police state. But 
finally, very large numbers of Germans are being 
frightened away from Dr Adenauer and the west 
by the propaganda barrage from the east, which 
Says quite plainly that German unity on Russian terms 
is the only alternative to war. Unified Germany means 
peace, they say, divided Germany means war. 

Here, then, is a situation in which everybody expects 
something to happen, in which a sense of crisis is being 
worked up among the Germans by methods described 10 
an article on page 378. To put off much longer, or (0 
refuse, a conference with the Russians on Germany would 
be unwise, for it would be taken to mean that the western 
governments can find no long-term policy, are more 
interested in military strategy than in diplomacy, and are 
refusing to take notice of Russian anxieties about German 
rearmament. If reasonable unity of parties and public 


opinion is to be maintained in the western countries such 
obj . 4 nt plans 


of the western for Germany, with all their 
there should be one more search for 
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an alternative. And whether it is to be the present plans 
or an alternative, in either case the western governments 
need what they have never yet had, a clear and realistic 
long-term policy for Germany. 


In drawing up such a policy the first obstacle to be 
removed is the idea, attractive to many people, that any 
scheme for the neutralisation of Germany could be worth 
the paper it was written on. For a great industrial nation 
in the centre of the European plain between Russia and 
the Atlantic cannot remain neutral. Either, if weak, it 
will be dominated by one side or the other or, if strong, 
it will make its own terms for taking sides. If Germany 
cannot be neutral, then either it goes completely one 
way or the other—into the Communist world or into the 
free world—or it remains divided. The first alternative 
means a major political reverse either for Moscow or for 
the western powers, and must therefore be ruled out for 
the immediate future in any circumstances short of war. 


* 


Logic thus leads inexorably to the conclusion that 
Germany will have to remain divided for some time 
tocome. There is really no escape from this. But for 
the western powers simply to stand pat upon this nega- 
tive position, however compulsory it may be, is to give 
the Russians the great propaganda advantage of posing 
as the sole champions of German unity. It would be 
very unwise to underrate the appeal to the Germans of 
the ideal of national unity ; it is only the more sophisti- 
cated among them who can be expected to look such an 
attractive gift horse in the mouth. And when the western 
powers not only appear to oppose unity but can also be 
represented as forcing upon the reluctant Germans 
remilitarisation leading to war, then the Russians can 
reap a harvest of all the longing for peace as well as 
for unity. The western powers’ position is logically unas- 
sailable, but it is in danger of being psychologically 
outflanked. Is there nothing they can do to attract the 
legitimate aspirations of the German people and to escape 
from the purely negative and almost reactionary position 
into which circumstances and Russian propaganda have 
pushed them ? 


The answer may lie along lines that have already been 
sketched in these columns. When one says that 
Germany must for the time being remain divided, the 
meaning is that it must remain militarily divided and 
occupied. Austria is militarily divided and occupied and 
yet has one government and parliament, freely elected 
by the whole nation. Why should not the western 
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powers propose an Austrian solution for Germany ? 
There would, of course, have to be a clear understanding 
of the necessary conditions, In an Austrianised Germany 
there would have to be real individual freedom under 
the rule of law. The conditions in which elections 
would be held for a constituent assembly and a govern- 
ment would have to be precisely defined and enforced. 
There would have to be four-power supervision of the 
elections—not simply, of course, each occupying power 
supervising the poll in its own zone. The voter would 
have to be guaranteed not only the secrecy of his vote 
but his personal safety. There would have to be agree- 
ment that all German police and armed forces should 
be under the control of the new German government 
(free elections would ensure that there was not a Com- 
munist Minister of the Interior). Complete freedom of 
movement across Germany for people, goods and ideas 
would have to be established by stages. 


The main virtue of an Austrian plan is that it would 
make some progress towards the re-unification of 
Germany in conditions which the western Germans 
would feel to be safe. With the three western armies 
still in Germany and building up their strength, with a 
new agreement between the Russians and the other 
three governments, a single German government sitting 
in Berlin could feel some sense of security and power. 
It could at least begin the most difficult and delicate task 
of bringing into contact the completely divergent political 
and economic systems of the two Germanies. It could 
likewise begin the even more vital task of making parlia- 
mentary government and democratic institutions work in 
a situation where Communism would still be active but 
the occupying powers would see fair play. In the long 
run the superior political and industrial strength of the 
western zones must be expected to assert itself ; and that 
strength would grow as Western Europe grew in strength. 
In short, the Austrian solution—it is a makeshift rather 
than a solution—would provide those features of the 
Russian programme that are most attractive to the 
Germans—namely, the beginning of the end of division 
and the return of a central government to Berlin—with- 
out those that are most frightening—namely, the with- 
drawal of the protection that the western troops of 
occupation provide against Communist revenge. 


All this, however, assumes that the Russians would 
accept an Austrian solution, and it is almost certain that 
they would refuse. Their own proposals for “ unity ” 
are based on an equality of representation between their 
own zone on the one side and the three western zones 
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together on the other ; they could hardly afford to have 
their own zone forced into a minority. Still less could 
they afford to have free elections in the Soviet zone or to 
disband their “People’s Police.” They could hardly, 
in short, run the risk of letting freedom advance (even 
under Russian occupation) to the Polish border. But the 
fact that the Russians would almost certainly turn down 
an Austrian proposal is not an argument against making 
it ; quite on the contrary, for to make it and have it 
rejected would effectively turn the propaganda tables. It 
would then be the west that was advocating German 
unity and the Russians who were turning it down. If 
thereafter it was necessary to come back to the policies 
of division and rearmament, the record would at least 
be clear. 


Nevertheless, western governments, with their uncon- 
trolled public opinions, cannot put forward such a pro- 
posal simply as a bluff. They must be sincere about it, 
and they must therefore be clear in their minds that they 
would be content with an Austrian solution if, by chance, 
the Russians should accept it. And there is just one 
chance that it might be accepted, for clearly an Austrian 
solution would involve a postponement of the rearming 
of Western Germany. It need not involve any retreat 
from the principle accepted at Brussels in December ; 
there is no reason why the new Germany, like other ex- 
enemies, should not have an army ; but the whole matter 
would have to be discussed with the all-German govern- 


Housing 


RECENT political broadcast gave Mr Bevan the 

opportunity to take a backward look at housing 
achievements under his care, with which he did not 
appear to be dissatisfied. Recalling that the Conserva- 
tive Government in 1945 estimated immediate needs 
at some 750,000 dwellings in order to give every family 
in Britain a separate home (without mentioning the 
further 500,000 stipulated as necessary to clear the worst 
of the slums) he pointed out that over 14 million homes 
had by now been provided since the war. Claiming that 
there were today more houses per head of population 
than before the war (throughout this article the word 
house is taken to mean “dwelling unit”), Mr Bevan 
asserted that the still prevalent demand for houses was 
evidence of the higher standard of living of the 
workers. 

Curious though it may seem at first sight, not even 
Mr Bevan can say with any surety just how many houses 
exist today. No count has been made since the 1931 
census and although it is possible to make additions 
and subtractions from that starting-point, certain links 
in the chains are missing. The publication of the 1950 
housing statistics seems a suitable time to see in broad 
terms how much of the general housing picture can be 
pieced together. 

Of the homes provided since the end of the war, about 
800,000 are newly built permanent houses, including 
those houses, completely destroyed in the war, which 
have been rebuilt. Table I shows how the level of 
postwar building compares with that between the two 
wars. Naturally enough, the usual yardstick for measur- 
ing present-day housing progress is the level of activity 
just before the last war. This is » provided 
it is remembered that the British building industry had 
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ment that would emerge from the free elections. If jhe 
Russians really attach as much importance as they say 
they do to preventing or postponing the re-emergence of 
a German army under any but Communist control, t 


might conceivably be willing to pay all the heavy prices 
that an Austrian solution ‘would imply to gain this one 


int. 

Before they could propose an Austrian solution, the 
western powers would have to weigh very carefully this 
one military disadvantage it would have for them. if 
per mirabile it were accepted, against the many political 
advantages it would bring them in the struggle for the 
soul of Germany. That would involve them in making 
an estimate of how realistic their present plans for 
recruiting German armed contingents are. It is not as 
if the prospect of a German army for General Eisenhower 
were either certain or immediate ; it might be that, under 
the Austrian plan, the prospect would not be significantly 
less clear or more remote than it is now. 

One thing, however, is reasonably sure. If the 
western powers—or it would be better to say the 
Americans and the British, since the French are uncer- 
tain starters in all German concerns—go into a con- 
ference with the Russians without prior agreement 
among themselves on a positive programme that seems 
to the Germans to be leading them forwards, they will 
be asking for trouble. The Austrian plan has its defecis ; 
it is very much better than nothing at all. 


Figures 


never been busier than it was then. The output of 
about 350,000 houses a year in the late 1930s was noi 
only high in relation to previous years but also in com- 
parison with other countries. Indeed, among couniries 
for which comparable records are available, none showed 
a higher building output in 1938 for its size of popula- 
tion than Britain. Today Britain is well down the list, 
but there is still no recorded figure of houses completed 
per thousand population which exceeds that of 7.77 0 
Britain in 1938. Completions in 1949 and 1950 were 
little more than one-half the high prewar level. The 
output of local authorities was double the prewal 
level, but private builders were producing only 
one-tenth as many houses as in 1938. (These 
figures, it should be added, are for Great Britain as 4 
whole and there is some i ity in adding figures 
for Scotland to those for England and Wales. Scotland, 
for special reasons—of which the differences in rating 
law were among the most i t—never had in oni 
1930s a building boom comparable to England's. Unc 
result of this was that the proportion of overcrowded 
houses in Scotland in 1938 was meafly six times that 


of England. Another was that the number 
of houses built in Scotland ta 1949 and 1950 exceeded 
the prewar figures.) 

In addition to these 800,000 new permanent houses 
built, the total of rather more than 1} million homes 
provided since the end of the war is completed by tem 

tary houses, conversions and adaptations of existing 
pecs, those ‘scpaisedl GHEE ‘tele ceoccupied througt 
war damage, and a small amount of special accommoda- 
tion built by Government departments. Statistics abu! 
all these are virtually complete and there is 2!s0 
official estimate of losses through war damage. T><r 
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PERMANENT HOUSES BUILT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ACTUAL COMPLETIONS 


Yearly Figures 


ESTIMATES OF HOUSES 
AND FAMILIES 


thousands 





Tasty I—PerRMANENT Houses Bui_t In GREAT BRITAIN 
| England & Wales Scotland Great Britain 
Period of | Number | % Built Number | % Built | Number | % Built 
Completion | in by | in by Meet awe 
Thou- | Private | Thou- | Private | Thou- | Private 
, sands | Builders; sands | Builders| sands Builders 
Years Ending | i | | 
March Ist 




















1920-24 average | 67-6 50-1 6-2 29-8 73-8 | 48-4 
195-29, 187-3 | 68-1 15-3 | 36-1 | 202-6 | 65-7 
1930-34, 210-8 | 71-7 18-1 | 35-0 | 228-9 | 68-8 
1935-39 334-0 | 79-3 | 23-9 | 30-2 | 357-9 | 176-0 
Years Ending 

December 31st 
Eo res 1:4 | 64-8 16 | 9-0 3:0 | 35-8 
OR ce 51-0 | 58-4 43 | 11-6 | 55-3 | 54-8 
WH... een | 127-1 | 31-9 | 12-1 | 11-3 | 139-2 | 30-1 
pe | 203-8 | 16-2 | 21-1 17-4 | 225-0 | 15-4 
coc c | 167-8 | 15-5 | 25-4 4-6 | 193-1 | 141 
1950.00 2077 | 167-5 | 16-8 | 25-2 3*5 | 192-7 | 15-0 


Flats are included throughout as single dwelling units and also war- 
destroyed houses rebuilt after the Second World War. Houses built by 
vovernment departments (for police, prison staffs, etc.) are excluded, as 
aso are temporary houses of which altogether 156,611 were built in Great 
Britain by local authorities between April, 1945, and March, 1949, when 
‘he programme was completed. ; 


Taste I1[—Costs anp Propuctivity «x BuILpDING 
s (Index Numbers) 





Ps | House- 
Wholesale’ building 
Prices’ | Average | Average | Costsin | Building 
of Hourly Hours England Pro- 
Building | Earnings | Worked and ductivity 
Materials Wales 
“a ———— eS 
cPewar | 1938 |Sept., 1938Sept., 1938 1938-39 | 1938 
ee a es ee | 
— stk ae 167 168 96 ig 67 
oo is tase | 196 173 99 240 67 
bees | 210 196 100 pe 71 
10 ian || aee 206 100 260 75 
— (April). |___ 235 211 101 ws 


oe ~ material in this table is taken from official sources. The wholesale 
ad tna ce the one published by the Board of Trade; the earnings 
of Lab ‘rs are derived from the twice-yearly surveys made by the Ministry 
Compnittes: the house-building costs are those published by the Girdwood 
of Wore sand the productivity are those estimated by the Ministry 
ctoda tact the building and civil engineering industry as a whole. The 
co  Vity figure for 1949 is a provisional one and there is likely to be 
4 small revision upwards, 


AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(Great Britain) 


HB New housing E=3AII other work 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Av. 1934/35 - 1938/39 = 100) 


ecosee PRIVATE BUILDERS 


wee LOCAL AUTHORITIES / 
ams ALL HOUSES / 


coal nila 
wx 
ammo, 


| Pei sct. I 
/ | 
| “2m 


1930-4 19 947 1948 i949 (959 
years ending March 3ist years ending December 3ist - 


920-4 19254 


100 
» 0 


(1938 = 100) 


thousands | Index WHOLESALE PRICES OF 
| BUILDING MATERIALS 
3 ges 


aa 


1946 1948 
(a) April. (b) not available. 


TaBLE II—Estimates oF HovusInGc PROGRESS IN ENGLAND AND 
Wares (All Figures in Thousands) 

Be | | Total | 

Additions | Reductions} Number | Number 


to to | of Houses | of 
Housing Housing | in \* Families” 
Ee gee MenTOL se rs ake | | Existence | 
pO Re See eae ee ec a 9,400 10,154 


April, 1931 to Sept., 1939:- 
New houses built...... 2,447 | ea eas 
Slum clearances....... jas 260 ove } 
Other wastage (net)... . | ae (250) 
: 11,337 | 11,284 


Sept., 1939, estimate 


Oct., 1939 to March, 1945:- 
New houses built... ... 160 | a 
War damage ......... ioe 460 
Requisition .......... wi 40 
Other wastage........ { cts (20) 

Mar., 1945, estimate oe ee 10,977 | 11,954 
April, 1945 to Dec., 1950:- 
New and rebuilt houses SE 3 “a 
Conversions and repairs | 

to unoccupied houses | 274 
Temporary houses.... . I 125 
De-requisition ........ 36 sos 
Wastage .....5..5...: as (50) 


Dec., 1950, estimate | 


12,093 12,115 
The number of “ families” is measured by the total of all married 
women, all widows below age 65 and 20 per cent of single women between 
20 and 45. The calculations are those published by the Economics Com- 
mittee advising the Royal Commission on Population with some small 
adjustments made to fit the particular dates. 





Taste IV—EmMpLoyMENT IN BUILDING AND CiviIL. ENGINEERING 
mv Great Britain (Male Operatives aged 16 and over) 











1938* | 1950 
No. 9% | No. os 
(000); ” | ('000) : 
New housing..... | 330 | 32 | Newhousing....., 255 | 24 “T 
Other new work ..| 375 | 36 | Repair, conversion 276 26-1 
All repair and and maintenance 
maintenance ....| 325 32 of houses .....-. 
| Non-housing work | 525 49-8 
otal os. | 1,030 ' 100 | Totat........ 11,056 | 100-0 


* Approximate official estimates. 











%® 
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are, however, two main gaps in the figures which create 
a difficulty in estimating the number of houses in exi$- 
tence today. First, there are no records for the years 
between i931 and the outbreak of war for conversions 
of single houses into two or more dwellings. , 
secondly, on the other side of the picture, there is a 
lack of information about houses which have been 
pulled down or have been abandoned as uninhabitable 
and about transfers of houses to non-residential pur- 
poses. Between 1921 and 1931 it is known that the 
total net wastage—that is, demolitions and transfers less 
conversions—was 200,000 houses. But there appears 
to be no sensible way of adapting this information to the 
differing conditions of later years. 


Any estimate of the number of houses in Britain 
today must therefore be approximate. But it is possible 
to make what is hoped are not unreasonable guesses 
at the missing figures. In doing this and setting out 
the various stages of the arithmetic in Table II (for 
England and Wales only) the figures which are pure 
surmise have been put in brackets ; it is unlikely that 
any changes in them would invalidate the conclusion 
that, on the bare count of houses and families (as defined 
in the footnote to the table), the housing situation is 
nearly the same today as it was in 1939. (The apparent 
excess of houses in 1939 is accounted for by the 2.9 per 
cent of vacancies that then existed.) 


If, then, the housing situation is restored, or nearly 
so, to that of before the war, why the long waiting lists ? 
There are, of course, obvious qualifications to be made 
to any general statistics such as have just been put for- 
ward. Houses must be where they are wanted and of a 
suitable size. Nevertheless the demand is much too wide- 
spread to be dismissed in those terms. It must be 
accepted as a fact that the demand for houses per head or 
per family in this country is larger than it was. 


Mr Bevan gave for this phenomenon the single 
explanation that the standard of living of the working 
class is now higher than it was. Undoubtedly this is 
true ; but it is not the only explanation, and it is impor- 
tant to make clear in what sense it is true. There is a 
great deal of evidence from past experience that expen- 
diture on housing is one of the most elastic marginal 
elements in the expenditure of the British people. When 
their total real income increases, their willingness to 
spend money on housing increases more then in propor- 
tion. (It can, for example, be demonstrated that the 
increase in real income presented to the British people 
by the great fall in world food prices in the early 1930s 
stimulated the British building boom of subsequent 
years.) The rationing of food and the large subsidies 
given to keep food prices down have had the combined 
effect of considerably reducing the proportion of the 
average working class family’s net income that has to be 
spent on food—possibly by as much as 10 per cent. The 
money thus spared is being spent, or is trying to spend 
itself, on housing. 

At the same time, the cost of working class housing 
is being kept down by rent controls and subsidies. 
The average income per family, after tax, was about 80 
per cent higher in 1949 than in 1938, and for working 
class families alone the figure would be considerably 
higher. But rents, rates and water charges had risen 
only 13 per cent. This figure for the price level of 
housing is certainly not borne out by the experience of 


a large number of people and, according to the Go 

ment statisticians who compile it, it does not -: 
“adequate account of rents in excess of Schedule 4 
income tax valuations.” It is, however, a fair enough 


measure of the increase in average working class rents 
for prewar houses. As for houses built since the war, the 
local authority three-bedroomed house completed in 1949 
had increased in area over its 1938 counterpart from 8 
square feet to 1,050 square feet and was better equipped, 
The actual cost of building was more than three times as 
great for, as Table III shows, a lowering of productivity 
has put house-building costs well in excess of the increase 
in the prices of labour and materials. But as a result of 
subsidies from the Exchequer and from local authorities 
(who are unwilling to see the rents of new houses rise 
too far above those of “ comparable ”—that is, prewar 
rent-controlled—houses), the average rent charged for 
new houses has risen only from 7s. 7d. a week in 1939 to 
16s. §d. in 1949. In short, the representative family, with 
more of its income to spend on housing, can get a prewar 
house (if it can find one) for a much lower rent (relatively 
to income) and a much better and larger new house for 
about the same rent (relatively to income) as before the 
war. To record these things is not to imply that there is 
necessarily anything very reprehensible about them. 
But it should be enough fully to explain the apparent 
shortage of houses. It is really not very surprising that 
the law of supply and demand still operates in housing. 
Part of the increase in demand is the fruit of the real 
increase in the general productivity of the British people, 
leading to a raising of the real national standard of living. 
But it is considerably intensified by rent controls, housing 
subsidies and food subsidies—the last probably being. 
indirectly, the most potent influence of all. 


House-building in Britain is now about to enter a new 
phase. Instead of being concerned in the main with mect- 
ing the demands of an increasing number of families. 
this source of demand is now rapidly dwindling. Indeed. 
according to the estimates of the Economic Committee 
of the Royal Commission on Population, the number ol 
families in England and Wales will start to decline from 
the middle of this decade and by 1984 will have fallen 
by about 500,000 from the present level. It is not pos- 
sible to compare exactly the total housing labour force 
now with that before the war, but the most comparable 
figures, which are given in Table IV, show that employ- 
ment in the whole of the building and civil engineering 
industry has risen to a higher level than in 1938 ; about 
half of this labour force is engaged on some type o 
housing work. In spite of the present demand, the long- 
term problem is likely to be that of keeping this labour 
force employed. There is an obvious need for replact- 
ment of many unfit houses and for the improvement of 
housing standards. Something of the order of 4,500,000 
houses are believed to be more than 60 years old, though 
it does not, of course, follow that they are all unfit for 
habitation. But the economic lems of replacing old 
houses, which still have a value, by new houses that must 
inevitably cost, in rent and subsidies, many times what 
- - houses can be let for, have hardly en 
thought out. If t is to proceed rapidly, Dea") 
new subsidies will have to be paid, and housing subsidies 
already totalled £75 million in 1949 compared with £23 
million in 1938. It is that the results of 
1951 Housing Census have to be put to care 


scrutiny and that some clear thinking will have to be done 
on the subect of housing subsidies and rent controls. 
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Facts about Fiction 


E free public libraries last year celebrated their 
ee and this excellent but unobtrusive social 
service has been basking in an unaccustomed limelight 
of popular interest. But what about all the other libraries 
that not only lend books but do so at a profit ? Little 
is known or written about commercial libraries: their 
total membership or turnover of books cannoi even be 
guessed, but it is obvious that from the social point of 
view their influence is substantial. They are second only 
to the public libraries themselves as a source of supply 
to the book-reading public as a whole, and in their own 
particular sphere, that of contemporary fiction and light 
literature, they are very likely more important. 


The circulating libraries are in some ways peculiar to 
Britain. In the United States, for instance, they have 
never enjoyed the same popularity as the book clubs 
which sell books on special terms instead of hiring them 
out. The effect of widespread book-club membership 
is seen in the much larger circulations attained by best 
sellers in the United States, and their shorter subsequent 
life. No doubt unflattering conclusions about the others’ 
literary tastes could be drawn by the champions of either 
the library or the book-club habit, but probably the effect 
on the members is much the same in both countries: 
that is, they become accustomed to a systematic dosage 
of the latest fiction, whose vintage varies from a few days 
to a few months according to their pocket. As a result 
the new is confused with the good, and the natural desire 
to get value for money prevents all but the most voracious 
readers from exploring the broader fields of literature. 


There are three kinds of circulating library: the 
high class subscription library which carries a larger 
percentage of non-fiction books than the others and 
concentrates on prompt service ; the popular subscription 
library ; and the non-subscription library. Of all these 
Mudie’s library was the prototype. It developed an 
enormous stock over nearly a century of growth and 
became nearly all things to all readers, but it failed to 
specialise and consequently tried to give greater service 
than the balance sheet would permit. Among thousands 
of ordinary readers, the discerning handful who requested 
new publications before their popular success was assured 
could at one time be accommodated without serious 
difficulty. When this habit became general, however, 
the attempt to meet it ruined the business. Using Mudie’s 
experience, other libraries grew up to serve the same 
taste for new books and have made it pay. 


_ There are perhaps half a dozen high class subscrip- 
tion libraries today, of which the Times Book Club is a 
good example. Probably none is as big as the old Mudie’s 
and they specialise almost entirely in providing up-to- 
the-minute reading for students of the weekend book 
teviews. Subscriptions alone do not cover the cost of 
doing this. For about three guineas a year—less than 
the cost of reading The Times—a member can demand 
4 new one guinea book every few days. What is more, 
any number of members can be moved by a merely 
transitory interest—a mention on the wireless or a 
— in the press—to demand the same book simul- 
neously and the library must su ies to all its 
subscribers who pay the “ a eos oe when it 
knows that in a few ’ time no one will want to 
borrow that particular book. Such libraries depend, 


therefore, on selling the stock successfu!ly. No library 
may sell a new book at less than its full published price 
until it is at least six months old, by which time the 
general demand may have slackened considerably. For 
these high class libraries, therefore, a good network of 
salesmen and customers in the background is as necessary 
as a long list of subscribers in the shop. 


The popular subscription libraries form a much larger 
group. Boot’s and Smith’s have about a thousand 
branches between them and carry many millions of books, 
but there are other sizeable chains, and many single 
libraries of perhaps five to ten thousand books. Here, 
too, new fiction predominates ; but except for the hand- 
ful of members who pay special rates for the privilege of 
ordering books on publication, the members choose 
books from the shelves, while waiting their turn for bese 
sellers. This gives the management more control over 
the choice of stock and enables it to please most of the 
people most of the time. 


Stocks have to be renewed about once in twelve 
months, but most books are either well-thumbed or a 
failure after a year on a subscription library’s shelf and 
sell for an old song to ships, prisons or hard-up institu- 
tions. These libraries depend on a wise forecast of 
demand, which minimises special requests and keeps the 
maximum number of readers satisfied with what is 
provided. 

a 


It is often alleged that the leading subscription 
libraries wield a big stick to publishers and dictate 
fashions in literature by their enormous purchases of 
new books. In fact, their role is very much more passive 
than is usually realised. The books their readers want 
are determined, not by the libraries’ recommendation, 
but by advertisements and reviews and the subtler pro- 
cesses of publicity: the subscription library that fails 
to meet the demand will soon be out of business. Before 
the war, one London publisher used to advertise its 
books with the slogan “‘ Demand this book from your 
library tomorrow ” and, indeed, all advertising carries 
the implication. Once books are published the sub- 
scribers call the tune. But the influence of subscription 
libraries in determining what shall be published is still 
considerable. By their mere existence they enable far 
more titles to be produced than would ever see the light 
of day if they depended on retail demand. If some 
masterpieces are overlooked among the fifteen thousand 
odd indifferent books that appear every year, at least 
the arbitrament is that of the public rather than of the 
publisher, while there is no proof that the modern 
appetite for entertaining books has diminished the taste 
for more serious literature. 


The third kind of commercial library, the pay-as-you- 
read variety, is by far the biggest as well as the most 
interesting. The twopenny libraries that started in the 
late twenties were regarded as something of a stunt. 
The entrusting of new books in bright dustjackets to 
complete strangers for twopence and no deposit was a 
curiosity, but experience soon showed that public 
morality could stand the strain and that people brought 
back their books and their tuppences like clockwork. 
The idea prospered. Cheap reprints, with a leavening 
of new novels by well-known authors, averaged two 
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shillings each to the trade, and usually each one earned 
well over {1, or even several pounds, before being 
abandoned. (Recently a publisher’s competition for the 
most-borrowed library copy revealed a book, bought for 
1s. 8d., which had been issued 740 times, while the 
average of all the entries was 165 issues.) Even allowing 
for a heavy labour cost, the return on such small capital 
was very good. Small independent libraries of, say, 
5,000 books, or sidelines of about 500 books in news- 
agents’ or tobacconists’ shops, represented one of the few 
paying businesses that required no special training, and 
they sprang up everywhere in the ‘thirties until the 
market was overcrowded. Love and adventure stories 
were their mainstay: Ethel M. Dell and Edgar Wallace 
with a sprinkling of “ serious ” novels by famous names 
like J. B. Priestley or Ethel Mannin. 

Gradually even these readers have become more 
sophisticated. Nowadays second-hand best sellers pub- 
lished at 8s. 6d. and ros. 6d. are demanded and with a 
widening of tastes goes a greater difficulty in choosing 
the stock well. Now, therefore, the independent shops 
tend either to rely upon books hired in bulk from whole- 
sale libraries whose experts know the ropes or to yield 
the business to the chain libraries with their bigger 
resources. Average rates of issue are now 3d. for old 
and 6d. for new books, but profits are not so big as before 
the war. One reason is increased overheads. Another 
‘js the steady recession from the high point of book 
reading reached during the war years ; books are at a 
premium in years of depression and austerity, but come 
to be less appreciated when other forms of entertainment 
become available or the cost of living begins to absorb 
the bulk of the household budget. 

The increase in reading between the two wars jolted 
the public libraries out of their cast-iron system of 


NOTES OF 


Defence and Tory Tactics 


The Conservative decision to press the debate on 
defence to a division on a vote of confidence should have 
taken no one by surprise. It is on defence that the Con- 
servatives feel quite sure of the country’s confidence in 
them. The usually clumsy machinery of a vote of confi- 
dence or censure in this case happens to fit their intentions 
exactly, for what they are trying to establish is not opposi- 
tion to rearmament but lack of confidence in Labour’s ability 
to carry it out effectively. But it is nevertheless a very grave 
step, for it means that defence will join housing and meat 
as subjects to be bandied about on the hustings. If Mr 
Churchill and his colleagues do not keep the debate on a 
serious and sober level they will do far more harm than 
good to national security. 


This decision of the Conservatives has coincided with 
the end of a period of intense debate within the Labour 
party about rearmament and foreign policy. This has found 
its expression in the confusion over the views of the Labour 
candidate at West Bristol and in three successive weekly 
meetings held by the Parliamentary Labour Party to discuss 
rearmament. In the end, the critics have been quietened, 
partly by the realisation that open opposition to rearmament 
would bring down the Government, and partly by Mr 
Attlee’s hint that Britain will follow the American lead in 
soft pedalling the question of German rearmament. 


But, what is more important, no one on the Labour back 
benches has been able to produce a realistic alternative 
to the present policy of rearmament. The fellow travellers 
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supplying books from a printed catalogue into allowing 
the borrowers to browse about among the shelves, ¢¢ 
long as numerous copies of a printed catalogue and an 
elaborate numerical indicator of books “ In ” and “ Oy” 
had been in use, the stock could only be altered at cop- 
siderable expense, and, therefore, all the books were 
bound in the toughest of bindings and intended to last 
for a lifetime. “Open access,” however, made it easy to 
refresh the stock of books as often as funds would allow 
and, in the fiction section, the minor novelists of the last 
century were rapidly withdrawn in favour of contem- 
porary authors. Where the study of George Gissing or 
Mrs Humphry Ward had passed unnoticed, the sight 
of people emerging from a public library with a murder 
mystery in a gay dustjacket soon moved ratepayers to 
complain about the provision of “harmful trash” to 
the public at the ratepayer’s expense. But the case 
against light reading in public libraries is largely based 
on a distorted notion of what these institutions are like. 
In even the biggest and most liberally provided public 
library the addict of one class of novel—be it “ typist- 
marries-boss”” or “ riding-the-range”°—can only find 
enough of them to whet his appetite. The selection is 
too wide and the turnover too slow to provide a full feast 
of any one style and the reader must soon either broaden 
his tastes or indulge his passion in a circulating library. 

But although those who would confine public expen- 
diture on books to serious works often sound like mere 
killjoys exaggerating their case, it is possible that they 
feel a quite reasonable concern for the effect of all the 
conventionalised nonsense that is published and con- 
sumed in such quantities. Is it possible, too, that the 
news has got about that the dignified users of the British 
Museum Reading Room can, if they wish, borrow “ The 
Lamp in the Desert ” by Ethel M. Dell ? 


THE WEEK 


inside the Labour party dare not state their case openly. 
Even neutralism has few serious exponents at West- 
minster. Instead, the waves of anxiety about the dangers 
of another war have found expression inside the Labour 
party in the call for the immediate and specific objectives 
of no war with China, no rearmament of Germany, and 2 
cry to “ Restrain America.” This amounts merely to a crit 
cism of method: there is no figure on the back benches 
clever enough or strong enough to resolve it into a positive 
policy. Something more important will have to be put 
forward than what Mr Attlee described as “the little lege! 
points” made by Mr Sidney Silverman from his seat below 
the gangway. 


* 


Mr Shinwell’s opening speech in the defence debate 


- seemed to reflect the Government’s nervousness of criticism 


both from the Opposition and its own back benchers. 
To the Opposition he was concerned to make out that the 
general rearmament plan, both for equipment and for man- 
power, is an immense stride forward and is accomplishing 
all that could be done in peacetime. Unluckily for him, 
the defence debate had been postponed for so long after the 


revised programme had been settled that all the important 
new measures which he announced—such as the decisio? 
to put a fourth division into Germany in the spring—have 
already been foreshadowed in the press. Where he was = 
giving stale news he was vague in the extreme. On the 
other hand, to his own supporters he was concerned ' 
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minimise the hardship of the new programme—in par- 
ticular the impact of the Class Z call up. The number may 
be scaled down, and no reservist mobilised this year will be 
called up again in subsequent years ; this nullifies the whole 

int of refresher training. Neither he nor Mr Strachey 
was able to carry much conviction in defending the fifteen 
day period as adequate for effective training. Undoubtedly 
Mr Shinwell is an energetic Minister of Defence, but he 
will never be anything more if he goes on trying to please 
everyone. 


* * * 


Uneasy Lull in the Docks 


Although all dockers in London and most in Manchester 
have returned to work, trouble in the docks is not yet at an 
end. The seven men who were charged at Bow Street last 
week for inciting the men to strike are due to appear again 
before the court on Tuesday, and unofficial port workers’ 
committees have promised at least a token strike on that 
day. It was, indeed, only to be expected that the arrest of 
the seven men would sir up the dockers far more than the 
Communists had succeeded in doing, but it was also high 
time that a line was drawn between legal and illegal agita- 
tion. The present case is as good as any on which to test 
the law. 


The only real cause for uneasiness about the case is that 
it places the dockers’ trade unions in an awkward position. 
The official leaders of the dockers have been exceptionally 
successful in combating Communist influence, particularly 
in London, and there is a widespread—and possibly justi- 
fied—feeling among them that, since they are now in a 
position to do so, it is far better to enforce discipline by 
persuasion and leadership than by the more sensational 
process of invoking the law. Anti-strike legislation has 
always been regarded by the unions as at best an unfortu- 
nate necessity only to be used in emergencies. The official 
leaders of the dockers will now be obliged to state their 
opinion about the present case ; if they support the law— 
as they should—they may lose much of the ground they won 
during their bitter struggle with the Communists last year. 


An unusual feature of the strikes has been the split 
between the Liverpool strikers and the rest. In Liverpool, 
where some 6,000 dockers are still on strike, the issue is 
solely concerned with the demand for higher wages; in 
London, the sudden stoppage during the week-end was 
merely a protest strike and there is little, if any, sympathy 
with the Liverpool strikers. Such a rift in the traditional 
loyalty of the dockers is a hopeful sign that in future dis- 
putes will be considered on their merits before sympathetic 
action is taken. In the past, the dockers have been far too 
Prone to follow agitators blindly without thinking the cases 
out for themselves. 


* *® * 


The Gold Coast’s Election 


The Governor of the Gold Coast was wise to release 
from prison Mr Kwame Nkrumah, leader of the Convention 


People’s Party, after his party’s success in last week’s elec- . 


tions. Mr Nkrumah was serving a sentence for sedition ; 
and he and his party have proclaimed that the Gold Coast’s 
new constitution does not go far enough towards self- 


, overnment. But the Governor’s act of clemency will at least 


se relations between himself and the Convention 
cople’s Party from being vitiated from the start, while in 
he colony as a whole it appears to have promoted unusually 
— feelings towards Britain. 

Gold Coast’s new Legislative Assembly will have 8 
Tembers, of whom three are ex-officio and six specia 

ts chosen to represent the Chambers of Commerce 
and the Chamber of Mines. (Only two of these special 
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members will be entitled to vote). Of the 75 other seats, 
five (two for Accra and one for each of the other big towns— 
Cape Coast, Sekondi-Takoradi and Kumasi) were filled by 
direct election. The Convention People’s Party won all of 
these. Thirty-three rural seats in the “ Colony ” and Ashanti 
were filled by indirect election through an electoral college. 
Of these, the CPP won 29, and the United Gold Coast Con- 
vention (the more moderate party from which Mr Nkrumah 
broke away) 3; there 
was one Independent. 
Thus Mr Nkrumah can 
count for certain on 34 
members of the Assem- 
bly. It remains to be 
seen how much sup- 
port he will find among 
the 37 seats filled by 
election in the terri- 
torial councils of the 
chiefs and their coun- 
sellors. (The nineteen 
members representing 
the Northern § Terri- 
tories were all chosen 
in this way.) 

Mr Nkrumah already 
asserts that he has 
enough support among 
these traditionally 
elected members to 
give his party a clear 


majority in the Assembly. He is therefore likely to press 
the Governor to give his party most of the eight seats in 
the Executive Council allotted to elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly. This would probably be the best 
course for the Governor to take. Responsibility for govern- 
ment would then be firmly fixed on the Convention People’s 
Party. It would provide an incentive to Mr Nkrumah and 
his party to act responsibly and would also encourage the 
growth of an opposition party. 


* 


In a leading article last week on “ Colonial Responsibility,” 


the following sentence occurred : — 


It will be interesting to see the results of the compromise 
reached in the Gold Coast, where the executive council is 
to be appointed by, and responsible to, the Governor, but 
will also require the approval of the Legislative Assembly 
appointed by the Governor. 


The words in italics were inserted by a printing error, It 


should have been clear from the context that the Legislative 
Assembly. is elected, not appointed. 


* * *® 


France and Italy at Santa Margherita 


This week’s meeting at Santa Margherita on the Italian 


Riviera between the French and Italian Prime Ministers, 
accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, was one of those 
encounters which clear the air even if they do not accomplish 
any world-shaking agreement. A 
meeting has been that neither Paris nor Rome has been 
anxious to claim the credit for initiating it. Both M. Pleven 
and Signor de Gasperi have had many minor issues to raise 
with each other, but neither has produced any serious point 
of eoeeee between France and Italy. These two countries, 


peculiar feature of the 


» containing nearly 90 million people, represent an 
ingly coherent and influential unit in European affairs. 
ir rapprochement has gathered momentum with their 


respective recoveries from the war, till today the temptation 


strong to try to pursue together a third force policy— 
ilt up, perhaps, in due course within a triangle of which the 
hird corner would be Bonn. Fortunately, as Thursday’s 


communiqué amply emphasises, both Signor de Gasperi 


+ 
; 
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and M. Pleven are realistic and experienced enough to resist 
this insidious pull, They know that Western Europe’s 
danger is too great, and each sees his country’s salvation 
in the deep commitment to the Atlantic Pact which they 
themselves promoted. 


Among the subjects discussed at Santa Margherita have 
been the part to be played in European defence by Germany 
—to which Rome attaches a good deal more importance than 
does Paris—Italy’s position in the Schuman plan, and Rome’s 
favourable attitude to M. Pleven’s plan for a European army 
—both prime ministers agreed to press on hard with the 
lengthy technical discussions beginning in Paris this week. 
M. Pleven also agreed that the French should represent 
Italian views in the three-power steering group for discussing 
raw materials in Washington ; he also gave assurances that 
Italy would have access to Algerian iron-ore supplies. Other 
topics have included the flow of Italian immigrant labour into 
French rearmament industries and the now almost defunct 
project for a customs union between the two countries. This 
has partly died as,a result of industrialists’ objections on both 
sides and because of the wider agreements made in OEEC. 
But it may be that, as Marshall aid tails off and the work of 
OEEC is partly superseded by that of Nato, the customs 
union project will one day be revived. 


* 


It is safe to assume that the meeting at Santa Margherita 
will produce no change in French and Italian foreign policies. 
This does not mean that Europe will feel no impact from 
it. The Italians suffer nowadays from the understand- 
able feeling that their voice is insufficiently heard in other 
chancelleries ; they know they have dropped from the ranks 
of the world powers but they still occupy a leading place in 
Europe. The French, too, have sometimes found it an uphill 
struggle to secure an adequate hearing in Washington and 
London. Accordingly, although M. Pleven has just returned 
from a triumphant personal visit to Washington, and Paris 
_has now achieved an almost complete victory in its months- 
jong struggle to bring reality into the decisions about 
German rearmament, the French are by no means unwilling 
to look to Rome for the diplomatic support which the 
Italians are more than ready to offer. 


This was the fourth important Franco-Italian meeting 
since the war ; the first three were between Bidault and de 
Gasperi in Piedmont in 1947, between Schuman and Sforza 
at Turin in 1948 and again at Cannes in 1949. Both 
countries now feel much stronger than on any of these 
previous occasions. They will now be determined jointly 
to restore to Western Europe more of the say in its own 
destiny that it was accustomed to possess before the second 
world war. 


* * * 


Propelling the Colombo Plan 


It is now ten weeks since the Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Economic Development in South and South- 
East Asia was published, following the Commonwealth 
Conference in London during the autumn. This week 
another meeting has taken place in Colombo. This is 
designed to review the developments since the publication 
of the Plan and to discuss future action to implement it. 
The meeting is also notable for being attended both by 
some of the South-East Asian countries which took no 
positive part in drawing up the original plan and by a 
representative from the United States. It is certainly to be 
hoped, as a result, that enough progress will now have been 
made to start operations under the six-year development 
plans of the individual nations by July, the date originally 
proposed. 

Nothing could be more important at this stage than to 
begin translating paper ideas into practical work. Quite 
as vital as the conception of the Plan itself are the twin 
aspects of impetus and publicity. The modern world is full 
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of plans and planners and, even among the relatively under. 
developed communities of southern Asia, there is a late; 
scepticism about grandiose schemes for bringing the 
millennium down to earth. Already the man in the stree; 
in both the east and the west may be excused if he ask 
what has become of the Colombo Plan. There appears to 
have been little continuing publicity since its origina 
launching, and, even though the present meeting in Colombo 
has been arranged as soon as was reasonably practicable. 
there is a danger that the whole scheme may lose impetus, [t 
is not enough that this Plan, however well inspired, shoul 
constitute the free world’s attempt to pull southern As, 
up by its bootstraps. People must know and see that the 
Plan is succeeding. One of the first tasks of the secretary. 
general, who is expected to be appointed after the present 
Colombo meeting, should therefore be to ensure that the 
whole world knows what he and: his colleagues are doing. 


x x x 


Failure of a Mission 


The meat shortage has rattled the Ministry of Food but 
it has not changed its buying tactics. An unofficial feeler 
has found that Argentina was prepared to agree to a British 
request to resume negotiations on imports of Argentine 
beef. Meanwhile the Ministry sent two of its negotiators to 
Paris to try to save the British Government’s face by 
buying pork for immediate delivery and arranging for 
supplies of bacon and frozen pork to be sent later in the 
year. The mission proved abortive and the discussion 
broke down on Wednesday evening because Britain offered 
France only £210 a ton for bacon and less for frozen pork. 
The French were annoyed because Britain had already agreed 
to pay Denmark £229 a ton for bacon, In any case, the 
French demanded £330 a ton for fsozen pork and con- 
siderably more for bacon. Thus the prospect of a larger 
meat ration has again proved to be a mirage, for the simple 
reason that Mr Webb continues to think that he alone knows 
how much the British public is willing to pay for its meat. 


x * * 


Nigeria’s Meat Industry 


For a reason which is not apparent the report of the 
Nigerian Livestock Mission has only just been published 
(Colonial No. 266), although it was completed and signed 
in October, 1949. Its belated appearance today may, there- 
fore, give the impression that it is concerned with finding 
another source of non-Argentinian meat for Britain. The 
mission was not, however, appointed to consider anything 
of the sort. Its terms of reference were to investigate the 
livestock industry which already exists in Nigeria, and in 
particular the production of meat—for domestic consump- 
tion, not for export. 


The mission’s findings and recommendations form, in fact, 
a colonial development and welfare project of a comprehen: 
sive kind. Setting out to investigate the condition of 
Nigeria’s cattle, the means of improving it and the methods 
by which it is marketed, the mission soon found itself face 
to face with such formidable, and thorny, questions as the 
ownership of land, settlement and enclosure, the cattle (2%: 
and so on. The two salient facts that emerge from its report 
are, first, that 90 per cent of the people of Nigeria obtain 
their living from the soil and, y, that 95 per cent 
of the cattle population is divorced from the soil becaus¢ 
it is in the bands of the nomadic Fulani, who practioe oem: 
tive grazing which is endangering the herbage an 
wide areas. The mission consequently recommends ast 
the Fulani should be settled in the savannah country of the 
north, a large-scale experi settlement being startc 
immediately. A possible deterrent to settlement is the '% 
on cattle. For some reason the mission’s views om the 
effect of this tax, and its recommendations, are not sive? 
in the report, but have been communicated privately 10 th 
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Secretary of State. One can only conclude that it found 
the tax a deterrent to settlement and livestock improvement, 
but that it was inhibited from saying so publicly because 
the tax is an important source of revenue for the Native 
Administration. 


Some of the mission’s other recommendations are likely 
to run into similar trouble. But the report gives the 
impression that, at comparatively small cost, a considerable 
addition to Nigeria’s wealth could be made and the country’s 
soil safeguarded and improved. It is not as though the 
cattle were not there—the report estimates the total cattle 
population at 7,000,000 to 8,000,000—and the export trade 
in hides and skins could be much more profitable than it 
js at present. But it will need considerable energy and 
determination on the part of the Nigerian Department of 
Agriculture if the recommendations are to be carried out, 
and the Department is very short of trained agricultural 
officers. 

* * * 
farm Incomes 


Much new information about economic changes in 
agriculture is provided by Farm Incomes in England and 
Wales, 1944-48 (HMSO. os. 6d.), the first of a new 
series of publications. Its material is derived from the Farm 
Management Survey, which is carried out annually by the 
provincial agricultural economists and provides part of the 
data used in price-fixing negotiations. 

At first sight, the appreciable fall in net farm income 
(which represents the return to the farmer, plus interest on 
his working capital) is surprising. The four-year average of 
net farm income of all farms covered by the survey, which 
was {986 for the wartime period 1940-44, was only £652 
for the postwar period, 1944-48. These figures, however, 
include changes in the valuation of the farmers’ livestock 
and machinery, which increased every year (except in 
1944-45), but rose with especial rapidity during the war. 
Farmers’ actual receipts were rather lower than the figures 
indicate and varied less from year to year. 


The figures also help to bring out the important changes 
that have taken place in agricultural policy over the last 
decade. The first four years were the wartime period of 
high crop production and inflated prices. During the next 
four years, policy was based to some extent on the assump- 
tion that agriculture should return to its normal peacetime 
pattern. There was a fall in crop production and prices 
tose less than did farmers’ expenditure (which went up by 
at least 25 per cent). This period culminated in the bad 
winter of 1946-47, which depressed farm incomes further. 
Later in 1947, the third major change in agricultural policy 
took place in the form of the four-year programme of expan- 
sion. The financial incentives then introduced have led with- 
out doubt to a higher level of farm incomes—changes which 
are not shown in the period covered by this decument. This 
is now the last year of the expansion programme, and a 
further change in agricultural policy is due. 


x * * 


Europe’s Economic Health 


_ Europe’s external economy is enjoying good health, but 
will need it, if it is to survive the epidemics of the coming 
month. This, briefly, is the theme of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe’s quarterly bulletin published on Wednesday. 
The report, which is careful and clear, was concerned with 
the third quarter of last year. Its comments have inevitably 
lost the first bloom of novelty, but they are a useful summary 
of known trends, 


The bulletin concentrates on the improvement in the 
oreign exchange position of European countries with the 
dollar area. For the ten west E countries, exports to 


the United States during the quarter rose by $90 million from 
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the second quarter’s level to a total of $284 million, despite 
seasonal factors. During the year September, 1949 to 1950, 
European countries as a whole added, as a result of transac- 
tions with the United States alone, almost $14 billion to their 
gold and dollar reserves, compared with a loss in the preced- 
ing year of $300 million—and this, with Marshall Aid reduced 
by $1.65 billion. Thus, in the year following devaluation, 
there was a total improvement on the previous year’s perform- 
ance of $3.4 billion—not, the ECE hastens to add, wholly or 
even mainly as a direct consequence of devaluation. 


On the other side, the Commission sounds two tentative 
notes of warning. First, the solution of the dollar problem 
is creating others in its wake, particularly in European pay- 
ments to the outer sterling area. Secondly, it suggests that 
the increased dollar saving and dollar earning during the 
period may prove a not entirely unmitigated blessing in view 
of the scramble for raw materials. It points out that of an 
increase of $54 million in United States third quarter imports 
from Britain, France, Benelux and Germany, no less than $32 
million was for increased purchases of raw materials, 
chemicals, iron and steel. It also finds that even in Septem- 
ber, when raw materials had not yet become a bottleneck in 
European production, coal exporting countries were already 
setting a precedent for a ruthless home-market-first export 
policy as the shortage in that commodity developed. 


In this connection, the last ECA quarterly report to Con- 
gress, and recent statements by Mr Foster in Paris show that 
the United States, too, is anxious about this problem. Both 
call for a closer integration of the European economy to 
reduce the ill-effects of rearmament. Britain might prefer 
to describe the need as one for closer co-operation ; but, 
whatever the name and whatever the form, the necessity of 
a co-ordinated policy in the use of European scarce resources 
is certain, if the gains of Marshall Aid are not to become 
the victims of the Atlantic Pact. 


* * * 


Switzerland Makes a Stir 


At the OEEC meeting on February 8th, quite a large 
stir was caused from an unexpected quarter. The discussion 
was about the provision of the European Payments Union that 
after a certain date all members should adopt a non-discri- 
minatory policy towards imports which were still subject to 
quotas and controls. The quarter was Switzerland, repre- 
sented by the imperturbable M. Bauer, who insisted that, 
with the shortage of raw materials, it could not possibly 
surrender this last bargaining counter in its trade negotiations 
until and unless the United States would specify what raw 
materials would be available for European countries. 


Just before this outbreak, the Swiss Government had finally 
decided to grant Belgium a credit of 150 million Swiss francs 
at only two per cent interest, repayable through the EPU. In 
return, Belgium was to undertake to increase deliveries of 
Congo raw materials essential to Swiss industry. 


The OEEC meeting broke up in slightly shocked confusion. 
All the other countries had promised in principle to comply 
with the EPU provision and are now busily assuring them- 
selves that all will be sorted out in time. So it probably will 
be. But the incident is illustrative of the new currency which 
is emerging in the post-Korean world, more precious than 
dollars or even than gold—the currency of raw materials. It 
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is significant that the first to bring it out into the open was a 
country whose needs are purely commercial, and which is 
relatively remote from rearmament production and strategic 


stockpiles. 
* * * 


The Pflimlin Plan 


On the continent, the plan for integrating European 
agriculture has recently put up some new shoots. The latest 
project would create a single market for selected agricultural 
products in much the same way that the Schuman Plan 
aims to pool west European coal and steel. French experts 
have been the prime movers in the scheme, which has accord- 
ingly been named after the French Minister of Agriculture 
and will henceforth be known as the Pflimlin Plan. 


The idea of an agricultural pool first cropped up as a 
purely Franco-German affair at the Stockholm Agricultural 
Conference last July and got no further than an expanded 
trade agreement between the two countries, with France 
exchanging vegetables and fruit for German tractors and 
fertilisers. A few months later the Dutch and the Danes 
came forward with a sweeping proposal to integrate European 
agriculture through a network of long-term contracts ; these 
would be uniform and negotiated jointly by member countries 
with the object of getting European importers and exporters 
to agree to buy and sell certain minimum quantities of food. 
Now the Pflimlin Plan suggests the establishment of a 
common market limited to three commodities—wheat, sugar 
and dairy products. It is argued for the project that since 
Western Europe has a deficit in the first two products, agree- 
ment should be reasonably easy to reach. 


Negotiations over the Pflimlin scheme are not expected to 
begin until the Schuman Plan is concluded. When they do 
start, French planners will find themselves faced with a 
puzzled if not sceptical circle of delegates. Big producer- 
exporters like Holland and Denmark, while only too ready 
to discuss agricultural pools realistically, will be struck with 
the contradiction between France’s ideals for integration and 
its practice which has been particularly restrictionist in the 
case of agriculture. They will be bound to put such pene- 
trating questions as, “ Does the Pflimlin Plan mean that the 
French market will be open to Dutch cheese and Danish 
butter ?” 


Another handicap with which the French initiators will 
probably start is an unresponsive Britain. Apart from 
Western Germany, Britain is the only large importer of 
food in Europe. But the British Government is likely to be 
even more chary of agricultural than of industrial pools 
because the intention of such schemes is often to undermine 
its bargaining power. 


* * 


The Irish Banks and Mr Costello 


After seven weeks the Irish bank strike has ended 
(writes our Dublin correspondent) and the officials have 
returned to work. A prolonged meeting of representatives 
of both sides, called as a result of the intervention of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Costello, agreed to arbitration; and 
the arbitrators unanimously awarded a slightly bigger increase 
than was last offered by the banks, but very much less than 
was claimed by the officials. On a vote, the award was 
accepted by, it is said, about 2,450 in favour to 1,550 
against. 

There is thus a substantial minority unreconciled to the 
settlement. But the bank officials have not gained much 
from the strike and both their action and their claims have 
previded examples that may be dangerous. The stoppage 
has given a golden opportunity for cranks and critics of the 
present banking system—classifications that overlap to some 
extent—to voice criticisms that are often extraordinarily 
wrong-headed and ill-informed. Both the banks and their 
staffs may suffer from the indirect effects of the strike. 
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The settlement of the bank strike and the collapse of the 
transport strike have enabled Mr Costello’s Governmen; to 
meet the Dail with a better front than appeared possible 
some weeks ago. It will have need of all its strength as the 
Social Security Bill will be the chief business of the session, 
Mr de Valera has announced his opposition, though his precise 
grounds have not been defined (and are not likely to be), 
As the Government’s majority rests on independents, of 
whom some have already announced their dislike of the 
measure, it seems certain that Mr Costello’s margin of safety 
will be very narrow indeed. On the other hand, few deputies 
relish the prospect of dissolution; and the coming wecks 
may see some nicely calculated nuances of outright oppoi- 
tion, abstention, and absence. It seems a pity that the 
influenza epidemic, which would have provided so admirable 
an excuse, has inopportunely abated. 


* * x 


Hospital Costs in Scotland 


The Department of Health for Scotland is to be con- 
gratulated on its detailed analysis of hospital costs, which 
was issued recently. Two of the chief findings are set 
out in the accompanying charts. First, it is shown that 
every pound of running costs is made up of 3s. 1od., which 
is directly attributable to the patients (their food, laundry, 
drugs and dressings, etc.) ; 4s. 4d., which is attributable to 
buildings and overheads ; and 11s. 10d., which is attributable 
to the salaries and wages of the staff and their keep. It 
should be pointed out that this high figure for the cost of 
staff does not include the cost of the salaries of the senior 
medical staff, which is met directly by the regional boards. 
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The second chart shows the comparison between the cost 
of running different types of hospital. But what is als 
brought out in the analysis is the big variation in the costs 
of different hospitals of the same type. Thus, whereas the 
average daily cost of running a mental hospital is 11s. 6¢. 
per patient, the highest figure for this type of hospital 1s 
16s. 93d. and the lowest 7s. 54d. As the department points 
out, the very low figure is as much a matter of concern 4s 


the very high, for it may well indicate a very poor standard 
of treatment. 


* * * 


Rumanian Oil Troubles 
The Rumanian oil fields are among the most important 


economic assets acquired by the Soviet Union in its satellite 
empire. But recent reports make it clear that their output 
unsatisfactory, and is likely to remain so for some ume 
It is openly admitted that the 1950 plan was only fuliilled 
by 97.4 per cent for extraction and 93.9 per cent for drilling. 
And it is indirectly admitted that oil ion is still below 
the prewar level which, in 1936, reached a peak of 8,700,000 
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metric tons, for it was recently stated that by 1955 oil 
production would reach 10 million tons or 180 per cent of 
‘he 1950 output. This means that the figure for 1950 was 
only about 5,500,000. 

At the beginning of this month the Rumanian Cabinet 
issued a statement on the reasons for the oil industry’s 
failure to reach its targets and the remedies to be applied. 
The main reason was the failure of the Ministry of Mines 
and Petrol to exercise Close and continuous control over every 
aspect of the oil industry. It had failed, among other things, 
to issue directives on the handling of equipment and the 
technological details of drilling, or to organise adequate repair 
and maintenance facilities ; hence the large number of break- 
downs and accidents. Local Party leaders, trade union com- 
mittees and senior technicians are also severely blamed. 
Thev have done little to explain to the workers the serious- 
ness of absenteeism or the causes of accidents and break- 
downs. Nor have they made much effort to improve the 
admittedly low technical qualifications of most of the workers. 
The trade union committees have dealt feebly with poor 
labour discipline and have not helped managements to deal 
with “the anarchic and undisciplined elements who were 
contributing to the disorganisation of the labour teams.” 


But the Rumanian Cabinet, very naturally, says nothing 
about the biggest culprits of all—the Rumanian Communists 
themselves and their Russian masters. The poor technical 
skill of the present oil workers is due to the drastic purges 
of all “ politically unreliable” workers. The poor state of 
the present equipment is due partly to the Russian action in 
carrying off large quantities in 1944; and partly to the 
Rumanian Communists’ policy towards the foreign oil com- 
panies which, while it succeeded in its object of driving 
them out of business, led to a catastrophic deterioration of 
wells, refineries and equipment. 


* * * 


Ability or Seniority ? 


The Acton Society Trust has done well to raise, in the 
third of its pamphlets on the nationalised industries, the 
thorny question of promotion policy.* In theory, ability 
should be the only governing factor, but in framing a prac- 
ticable policy account has to be taken of the traditional 
trades union insistence on promotion by seniority. Promo- 
tion by ability is uncomfortable and ineguitable since it 
rewards the gifted and the energetic mzn: promotion by 
seniority places the value of general secarity—in the short 
term—above the value of individual effort. The newly 
natonalised industries hardly seem aware that conflict is 
important, although in the Post Office they can see a painful 
object lesson of the result of yielding to the trade union 
demands for promotion by seniority. It would be disastrous 
if the staff policy of all the new corporations were to become 
equally rigid. 

The report is at pains to emphasise the fears and sus- 
picions which underlie the unions’ pressure for a rigid 
method of promotion—suspicions of favouritism, of nepotism 
and of back door entry. Nationalisation was hailed as 
breaking the stranglehold of the boss class and the begin- 
ning of equal opportunity. The strength of this idea makes 
it peculiarly difficult to introduce a sensible promotion 
Policy. Ability is not a standardised article, and the problem 
of who shall size up and select ability is no nearer solution. 
There are indeed two distinct strands to unravel. The one 
'S concerned with political control: the struggle between 
worker and boss (and with it the attempt to protect the 
worker by seniority rules) has changed to a struggle to secure 
workers’ participation in nationalised industry. In the sphere 
of promotion this means participation on promotion boards. 
The second strand concerns the motives which underlie the 
individual’s desire for promotion. To promote the wrong 
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man may mean a serious loss of efficiency. Can the advan- 
tages of higher pay or prestige be secured by other means 
than promotion—by increments or proficiency allowances or 
Stripes as in the army ? If honour and a modest increase in 
income can be secured for the rank and file as a reward for 


solid work, genuine promotion can more easily be reserved 
for ability. 


* * * 


Higher Pay and Recruiting 


The latest quarterly statement, issued by the Ministry 
of Defence, on Recruiting for the Armed Forces which gives 
the figures for the period October-December, 1950, is 
interesting, since it shows the effect upon recruiting of the 
pay increases which came into force in September. The 
figures for October were considerably above those of previous 
months for all three services, but in the case of the Navy 
the effect was short-lived, and for the whole quarter naval 
recruiting was lower than either of the first two quarters 
of 1950. The effect on the Army was more noticeable: 
in the last quarter it attracted 8,303 recruits as against 5,065 
in the third and 3,584 in the second quarter. But the 
effect on RAF recruiting was very considerable; in the 
last quarter the RAF took in 10,513 men, nearly double the 
figure for the third quarter and five times the figure for 
the last quarter of 1949. By the same token, the WRAF 
alone of the women’s services showed any significant rise 
in recruiting after the increases in pay. 









































Regulars or Conscripts? 


Government is placed between two fires. On the one 
hand Mr Cobden, Mr Hume, and the Financial Reformers 
abuse them for the extravagance of their army expenditure, 
and loudly demand a reduction in our naval and military 
force ; while Sir Francis Head and the Quarterly Review, 
backed, as they affirm, by all the great authorities in both 
professions, declare that our standing army is wholly 
inadequate for our defence, and ought to be immediately 
augmented. The subject has of late occupied a large 
share of public attention, and now that Parliament has 
met, probably demands still more.... The regular 
standing army of Great Britain at present consists, with 
the ordnance force, but without the East India Company’s 
troops and the native West India regiments, of 135,000 
men. Of these 30,500 are in the employment and in the 
pay of the East India Company, and may therefore be 
thrown out of our estimate ; 23,500 more are serving in 
our American, African, and Australian colonies ; and 8,000 
in outlying military stations in Europe. Including our 
colonies, therefore, we have an effective force of 104,500 ; 
excluding them, we have available for home service and 
the defence of Great Britain only 73,000 men. ... While 
we are far from giving in our adhesion to those who 
advocate an augmentation of our standing army, as 
necessary for the defence of the country ; we object in 
the strongest terms to the proposal of providing for that 
defence by the embodying of the militia, or by any other 
of the suggested substitutes for a regular military force. .. . 
In the military art, as in every other, division of labour 
is mecessary to perfection. A man who is half a soldier, 
half a peasant, half an artisan, will be a poor soldier, a 
clumsy labourer, an unfinished artisan. To be good in 
any calling, a man must devote himself to it altogether. 
More especially is this the case in the military art, where 
the value of the man depends upon the perfection of 
his discipline. A few weeks’ drill in the year, though it 
may enable men to go through common manceuvres 
without blundering, can do no more; and this is only a 
part and the smallest of the education requisite to make 
an available soldier. 


She Economist 


February 15, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


Eight Pennyworth of 
Planning 


Sir.—In your issue of February 3rd, 
you state: “To begin with, contrary 
to the general belief, it is not rising 
prices that cause inflation, but inflation 
that causes rising prices ... inflation 
should be tackled at its source ; which is 
an excess of demand in general over 
supply in general.” Your intention is to 
deny the dominant part played by rising 
import prices in increasing living costs 
today. But surely it is the rise in im- 
pert prices which, at any rate up till now, 
has caused the rise in internal prices ? 
Are you suggesting that disinflation at 
home would have helped this ?—Yours 
feithfully, MarGarRet HALL 

Somerville College, Oxford 

{Mrs Hall has fairly completely missed 
the point. We were not attempting any such 
difficult task as to prove that rising prices 
played no part in increasing living costs— 
which would indeed require the talents of 
a master of paradox. Nor were we trying 
to assert that domestic disinflation was a 
cure for rising import prices (though it 
would help to prevent such things as rises 
in freight rates and coal prices, which are 
surely at least as important in pushing up 
the cost of living). We were simply trying 
to say that if Mr Webb refuses to put up 
the price of meat because that would be 
“ inflationary,” he is mistaking the nature of 
inflation. Indeed a rise in the price of an 
imported necessary, taken by itself, is an 
anti-inflationary factor, since it helps to 
absorb purchasing power in this country 

without adding to the flow of incomes.— 

Eprror.] 


The Gold Coast’s Election 


Sir,—The article on the Gold Coast 
in your issue of February 3rd makes 
interesting reading. Nevertheless, it 
leaves Out many recent developments 
and fails to bring to light the real sources 
of strength of the Convention People’s 
Party. Unless the African viewpoint is 
first studied, notwithstanding its dis- 
approval by critics here, any criticisms 
will be of no avail. 


As a son of a Gold Coast chief I assure 
your correspondent that the chiefs do 
not see anything wrong in the British 
withdrawal from India. “ Abandon- 
ment” is indeed a wrong Word to use, 
for it was well known that the British 
would be true to their word and leave 
India one day. Truly, the chiefs look to 
the British for support, but only do so 
with the consent of their people and 
when it is needed. 


Those of us who do not belong to the 
CPP respect their leaders for their 
honesty, modesty and devotion to their 
cause. There is apathy in the villages 
because the inhabitants are not sure 
whether “all the pother” will put an 
end to the dictates of the District Com- 
missioners. Certainly if they see any 
improvement in the government they 
will no doubt co-operate. 


Your correspondent may be interested 
to learn that the CPP has changed its 
slogan from “Self-government NOW” 


to “Dominion Status now” and has 

declared that it would support any 

motion put forward to increase taxation, 

provided that the money would be used 

in the best interest of the people.—Yours 

faithfully, Kopsina Eso 
Edinburgh 10 


Fiddling With Federation 


Sir,—I cannot see why, in your issue 
of February 3rd, you described the Stras- 
bourg Protocol as “ Fiddling with 
Federation,” unless it was that you were 
set on finding an alliterative title for your 
comment. It is not like The Economist 
to condemn an honest attempt at a com- 
promise merely because it does not give 
the advocates of the extreme views all 
that they want. 


You praise the protocol as being skil- 
ful, as carrying out the mandate which 
was given to the Committee of Seven, 
and as going some way towards the 
British position. But then you add that 
it will not do, but that “it may be diffi- 
cult and embarrassing to explain why 
not.” Why “difficult,” and why 
“embarrassing” ? And why is the 
damage done once the Council becomes 
a legislative body? Britain has often 
been accused of using her veto in the 
Committee of Ministers because the 
Assembly was going beyond the powers 
which it was given under the statute. 
Once the powers of the Council of 
Europe are enlarged to the degree sug- 
gested by the protocol, this question, at 
any rate, will not arise. The European 
Payments Union creates a precedent for 
this proposition. While the British at 
first were not very favourable to that 
idea, they were quite willing to take part 
in discussing a document to secure such 
a purpose ; and as a result of the dis- 
cussion agreement was reached. 

Why should not the same thing happen 
in the future when the Committee of 
Ministers receives Bills sent to it from 
the Assembly ? The British representa- 
tive may differ from some of his 
colleagues on many of the clauses in 
these Bills, but if his objections are well 
founded he ought to have no difficulty 
in convincing his colleagues to that 
effect. Why should this be embarrassing 
or even difficult? Does not the 
embarrassment arise because the protocol, 
based as it is on the public utterances 
of the Foreign Secretary and other 
senior members of the Cabinet, is entirely 
in keeping with the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, and that now the 
Government is quite unable to justify any 
real objection to the amendments pro- 
posed by it ?—Yours faithfully, 


TAN MiKaRDO 
House of Commons 


Profits and Replacement 


Sir,—The inflation of recent years h 
affected us all, for the most be hades 
fully. For many commercial concerns 
the harm has been mitigated for a time 
by adventitious profits; but the idea, 
suggested in The Economist of January 


27th, that such profits should be put in 
inverted commas, and thought of rather 
as a fund for use in meeting higher 
working costs and not taxable in the 
same way as other profits, seems to 
involve an assumption that such cop. 
cerns have a right to be relieved of their 
share of the harmful effects of the 
general inflation. Why should they ? 
And how can they, except at the expense 
of the rest of the community ? 


An inevitable consequence of inflation 
is that the capital previously used by 
each undertaking has shrunk and has to 
be replenished to make it adequate once 
more. If the undertaking has accumv- 
lated reserves it can divert them to this 
purpose and avoid increasing its issued 
capital: otherwise, the new capital re- 
quired to replace the shrinkage requires 
to be obtained from outside. —Yours 
faithfully, 


London, N46 J. O’May 


The Sardines Return 


Sir,—You will perhaps allow me to 
answer the points raised in the letter you 
published in your issue of February 3rd. 

“Clupea Stratus” should, of course, 
have read “Clupea Sprattus,” the Nor- 
wegian brisling being indeed the same 
fish as our sprat, or the French “ esprot.” 


As regards the sardine being either a 
baby herring, a pilchard or a sprat before 
it has been canned, I may perhaps refer 
your correspondent to “ Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia” (1913 edition), which 
states quite definitely that the term 
“sardine,” though used especially in 
connection with canned fish . of the 
pilchard species, and by extension even 
with young sprats thus processed, applies 
in point of fact to a baby pilchard alone. 
And why should one necessarily bring in 
the ultimate fate of the young pilchards ? 
After all, large numbers of them «re 
daily fried and consumed in all pro- 
ducing countries, and always 4s 
“ sardines.” 


It is quite possible that law or custom 
should have at one time laid it down that 
only sardines processed in olive oil 
should be known as such in England, but 
the fact is that, for the last ten years at 
least, nearly all the sardines shipped to 
Britain from Portugal were canned in 
peanut oil. This may have been due in 
the first place to the shortage in olive 
oil which prevailed during the war, but 
also to the fact that in those days and 
the hard times that followed—and under 
the system of Government bulk buying— 
no European nation could afford to pay 
the higher prices of the olive oil variety. 
Incidentally, as is often the case, tastes 
changed accordingly, with the result that 
the pattern of consumption, even 
relatively well-off countries like Belgiu™, 
has moved considerably away from 
sardines canned in olive oil, the latte! 
tending more and more to be considere¢ 
as a comparatively expensive luxury Pf 
duct. Only in the United States 15 olive 
oil still sacrosanct.—Yours faithfully, 

DanreL SEPULCHRE 

Brussels 
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“Tet those 
who may complain 
that it was all on paper 
remember 
that only on paper 
has humanity yet achieved 
glory, beauty, truth, 
knowledge, virtue 


and abiding love.” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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The three 8’s.... 


- + - in the textile trade are 
Size, Style and Shade. You 
cannot get away from them. So 
long as_ individuals are 
different, so must their require- 
ments vary, and retail shops 
must rely on the Wholesale 
Textile Distributors to bring 
them economically the variety 
they require from many 
factories. 


If it’s 
& question on 
current affairs 
you will FIND 
the answer in 


KEESING’S 
Ss 
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Every week KEESING’S subscribers receive by 
post a bulletin recording the important events 
throughout the world in the spheres of Politics, 


Economics, Social Questions, covered by 


a 


cumulative, alphabetical Index which makes 
reference to every entry in the diary simplicity 


itself. 


KEESING’S is absolutely objective, comprehen- 
sive and always up to date. The service is 
neither costly nor clumsy. Designed for rapid 
reference it is as often used for leisured reading. 


Who’s keen on keeping up to date 
must needs be keen on KEESING’S 


You may join the service now 


Keesing’s Publications Ltd. - Keynsham ° Bristol 


Please supply free details of your service. 
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Ocean crossroads 


When the sooty terns visit Ascension, the island resounds with their 


screams — “‘ wide-awake, wide-awake, wide-awake’’. This cry 
symbolizes the island’s Cable and Wireless station; for it is awake 
night and day speeding messages to and from London and Cape 
Town, Buenos Aires, Rio and Africa’s West Coast. From being an 
insignificant dot in the South Atlantic, Ascension’s status has been 
taised by Cable & Wireless Ltd. to that of a major junction in their 
complex system of communications. 


The Cable and Wireless Company own and operate 1§5,000 miles 
of submarine cable supplemented by an efficient network of wireless 
channels. Theirs is the world’s biggest communication system, with 
Stations in seventy-five countries, providing an instant, secure and 
highly efficient medium for the passage of Government, press, 
commercial and social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 


CVS-192 


Long before the Festival 


LONG BEFORE the Festival of Britain, long betore 
the new Concert Hall and the Dome of Discovery 
arose on the South Bank, London boasted an 
amenity unique among cities—the famous Con- 
naught Rooms. Here, grouped together beneath 
a single roof, are twenty separate banqueting 
rooms, capable of accommodating anything 
from an intimate party of a dozen to a gathering 
of over a thousand guests. The excellence of its 
cuisine is proverbial: its service is quietly discreet. 
Many of our visitors from beyond the seas, 
returning to the capitals of their native lands, 
will carry with them the story of London’s 
unique institution—the Connaught Rooms. 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


Banqueting Rooms 
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PUBLISHED FOR 


THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES @& 
THE FACULTY OF ACTUARIES 


* 
Statistics 
N. L. JOHNSON & H. TETLEY 


An intermediate text-book. ‘Can unreservedly be 
recommended to many more than actuarial appren- 
tices.” JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. Two volumes, each 20s. net 
















Principles of Finance 
& Investment 


LEWIS G. WHYTE 


‘The most comprehensive discussion of the theory 
and practice of investment for many years.’ THE 
ECONOMIST. Two volumes, each 12s. 6d. net 


Social Insurance in Britain 


C. E. CLARKE 


An examination of the actuarial and financial aspects 
of social insurance, with particular reference to current 
British schemes. 13s. 6d. net 


Demography 
PETER R. COX 


A connected account of the principles and methods 
employed in the study of population. 20s. net 






CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 







Never late. Never absent: 
Always at work with a 
will, . . . Floor scrubbing, 
drying, polishing, suction 
cleaning, dusting. 
Columbus the Mechanical 
Charwoman does all kinds 
of cleaning jobs that could 
never previously be done 
by a single machine. 


Let the Mechanical Charwoman get busy for you right away; paying 


for itself as it saves you money, solving your cleaning problems once 
and for all. 


Write now for descriptive literature and name of your nearest COLUMBUS 
DEALER, 


fer extre 
neevy our 
end 
terge arees 
ef fieer* 
specify 
oixon 
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Books and Publications 
Behind the Curtain 


I Believed. The Autobiography of a Former British Communist. By Douglas 


Hyde. Heinemann, 303 pages. tos. 6d, 


This book might well have as its sub- 
title “How it is done.” As an auto- 
biography of Mr Douglas Hyde and an 
account of his soul’s pilgrimage through 
Leninism to Catholicism it is indeed full 
of interest, and the flair of the former 
news editor of the Daily Worker ensures 
that it abounds in good stories entertain- 
ingly told. But the importance of the 
book—and for anyone concerned with 
contemporary politics, whether as an 
“activist” or an ordinary citizen, it is 
very important indeed—lies in the 
account it provides of the state of mind, 
methods and devices of the British Com- 
munist party. There have been a 
number of reminiscences by ex-Com- 
munists in various countries which have 
provided material for knowledge of that 
strange and secret world, as mysterious 
and inaccessible for outsiders as was 
Tibet in the days of our grandfathers, but 
no revelation of the workings of the 
British party has yet come from anyone 
so well qualified to tell of them. Here 
we have the whole bag of tricks exposed 
to view, like a conjurer’s outfit. The 
difference is that, whereas the spectators 
at a conjuring performance know that 
they are being deceived even though they 
cannot quite see how, there are still great 
numbers of British people who, without 
being at all converted to Méarxist- 
Leninist doctrine, invariably fall for the 
ingenious “fronts” carefully devised in 
King Street for harnessing their enthu- 
siasms and their loyalties, even their 
devotion to principles of fair play, to the 
Russo-Communist chariot. 


Mr Hyde describes in detail the 
methods of organising “crypto-Com- 
munists” and of infiltration into trade 
unions, local trades councils, constituency 
organisations of the Labour Party and 
Government departments. The Com- 
munist attitude to espionage is explained 
at length and illustrated by numerous 
examples. In the author’s own words: 


It was taken for granted that any 
Party member coming into possession of 
information useful to the cause of com- 
munism or the Soviet Union (which 
meant the same thing) would pass it on. 
It would be treachery not to do so. . . 
A civil servant working in a Government 
department in which internal memoranda 
circulated freely would keep an eye open 
for anything which affected Party policy 
or the interests of the USSR. 


Yet there are still intelligent people 
who speak of efforts to remove Com- 
Munists from key positions in the state 
a5  witch-hunting ” and persecution of 
Political opinion. Incidentally, if Mr 
Hyde's Picture of British counter- 
“spionage incompetence is not greatly 
‘xaggerated, it affords no grounds for 
confidence that even now the task of 
weeding out. Communists in the civil 


service has been well done. The failure 
to cope with the Communist spy which 
was revealed in the cases of Dr Nunn 
May and Dr Fuchs seems to have 
been general, and the story of how the 
Daily Worker, when banned during the 
period of Communist opposition to the 
war against Hitler, successfully carried 
on in Fleet Street itself as a news agency 
under the title of Industrial and General 
Information does not make pleasant 
reading. At this time also (early in 1941) 
Mr Hyde relates that a Communist shop 
steward in an aircraft factory boasted 
that he “could get a strike over a cup 
of tea” and proved it by working up an 
agitation over the quality of tea in the 
canteen, 


Perhaps most interesting of all is the 
story of how the Cominform was founded 
without the British Party being told any- 
thing about it, so that the Daily Worker 
for some days did not know what to say 
about it; how the new “line” was 
gradually disclosed and the faithful were 
instructed that “the solution of produc- 
tion problems would no longer be our 
concern,” because the aim must now be 
to frustrate economic revival in Western 
Europe. If it is asked how it is possible, 
even with doctrinal conviction, for the 
great majority of Communists to accept 
without question these total reversals of 
policy, the key to the answer seems to be 
contained in the statement, abundantly 
exemplified in these pages, that “the 
Party is so organised as to make Com- 
munism the whole life of its members.” 


Dissatisfied Keynesian 


A Reconstruction of Economics. By 
Kenneth E, Boulding. Chapman aad 
Hall, 311 pages. 3.68, 


Professor Boulding is well known for 
his widely used textbook on “ Economic 
Analysis.” The present book is the out- 
come of his growing dissatisfaction with 
contemporary economic theory, and 
represents an attempt to reformulate 
that theory in a more useful and self- 
consistent way. While the sources of his 
dissatisfaction are several, his “ recon- 
struction” largely takes the form of a 
reworking of the major topics of 
economic theory in terms of the balance 
sheet and its identity of assets and 
liabilities. The results, while not com- 
pletely satisfactory, are often fruitful and 
always stimulating. 


The first part of the book is concerned 
with the theory of the market, the firm 
and the household. Dissatisfied with 
the exclusive concentration on the in- 
come account in the traditional treat- 
ment of these matters, Professor Bould- 


ing develops an alternative analysis in 
terms of the capital account and pre- 
ferred asset ratios. So far as the market 
and the firm are concerned, this analysis, 
while interestiny and useful, produces 
nothing unexpected ; but for the house- 
hold it leads to the rather surprising 
“principle of minimising consumption ” 
as the goal of rational behaviour. The 
surprise, however, is the result of Pro- 
fessor Boulding’s unorthodox definition 
of consumption as the destruction rather 
than the enjoyment of assets: the 
“principle” merely restates the desir- 
ability of conserving resources. 


In the second part of the book Pro- 
fessor Boulding proclaims himself a 
Keynesian—a _ description partly re- 
deemed by some penetrating remarks on 
the dangers of aggregates and the prob- 
lem of index-numbers—but he js dis- 
satisfied with the Keynesian theory on 
two counts. The first is its failure to 
distinguish between the circulation of 
assets in the payments process and the 
circulation of goods in production and 
consumption: Professor Boulding out- 
lines a theory of the payments process 
in terms of velocities, but fails to link 
this process adequately to the circula- 
tion of goods. The second is the 
absence of a general theory of distribu- 
tion: Professor Boulding makes an in- 
genious effort to fill the gap with balance 
sheet identities, but does not take 
sufficient care to ensure that the items 
in his identities can be treated as inde- 
pendently determined. Hot in the pur- 
suit of “ macroeconomic paradoxes,” he 
trips over his own tautologies. 


The second section of the book is 
therefore not up to the analytical stan- 
dard of the first, although it is equally 
stimulating. Indeed, this is one of the 
most provocative theoretical books to 
appear in recent years, not merely 
because the balance sheet approach is 
an important theoretical advance towards 
realism, but also because the author 
sprinkles his text with many challenging 
suggestions not related to his main 
themes. 


Security and Annexation 


Germany’s Drive to the West. by 
Hans W, Gatzke, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, london: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
316 pages. 408. 


The subtitle of this solid, intelligent 
book, “A Study of Germany’s Western 
War Aims during the First World War,” 
is better than the title, for it does not 
tell the story of an expansion, but of a 
sustained debate about the aims of such 
an expansion. This strugg'c over war 
aims was closely connected with domestic 
political issues ; the rise of parliamentary 
government, the temporary dictatorship 
of Ludendorff, and last, not least, 
William II’s abdication. The author has 
thoroughly mastered the intricacies of 
German political life, even though he 
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sometimes goes astray. He does not put 
enough emphasis on the debate over the 
“Fourteen points” before the great 
Spring offensive of 1917, or stress suffi- 
ciently Tirpitz’s sinister influence, Kihl- 
mann’s equivocations, Ludendorff’s des- 
perate efforts to deceive public opinion 
about the actual conditions and later on 
to rehabilitate himself by launching the 
“ stab in the back” legend. Nor does he 
fully recognise the difficulties of making 
public peace proposals ; they must not 
discourage one’s own people and not 
repel the adversary. Bethmann’s posi- 
tion was never quite as strong as the 
author imagines, for the Kaiser could 
not be depended upon. 


The mainspring of German annexa- 
tionism (apart from Pan-German rant- 
ings and industrial concupiscence) was a 
craving for security. The army had 
counted on a short war and was quite 
unprepared for the strain of a long one. 
The blockade, which the Navy, having 
challenged Great Britain, could not 
break, would have strangled Germany 
rapidly if it had not been for her terri- 
torial conquests. The effect was to 
transform claims for strategic frontiers 
into demands for more ruling and living 
space. The services stood in the way of 
a “peace without victors,” and a status 
quo which would, in another war, 
expose Germany to the same dangers and 
hardships she was undergoing. It was 
easy to make people believe that, without 
adequate annexations, no amount of 
heroism could in a future war save them 
from starvation. Military annexationists 
never realised that complete security for 
Germany would imply complete 
~insecurity for her neighbours, and that 
only a “ peace without victors” could 
make her safe. Colonel von Haeften, 
Ludendorff's representative in Berlin, 
saw this; he was even of the opinion 
that Ludendorff would have accepted 
such a peace, giving up Belgium, had the 
civil government compelled him to do so. 
He could then say that the pen had lost 
what the sword had won. But after he 
and Hindenburg had forced William II 
to dismiss Bethmann under threat of 
their resignation, no civil government 
could have done this. By giving im, 
William II had practically abdicated. 
Mr Gatzke has written a very stimu- 
lating book, which deserves the serious 
attention of every student of modern 
Germany. 


Middle East Oil 


Wells of Power. By Olaf Caroe. Mucmillan. 
240 pages. 16, 


It is said that the archives of the 
Foreign Office, on the subject of Persian 
Gulf affairs, contain more than one refer- 
ence to the former British Government 
of India as “the enemy.” The story may 

apochryphal, but it illustrates an 
important fact. It shows that British 
officials based on India looked at the 
Gulf’s affairs with different eyes from 
British ea — a ar ee, “It is 
necessary,” pleads Sir roc, “ that 
this habit of mind should endure.” He 
argues that, now that six years of stagger- 
ing oil developments have turned the Gulf 
into a key point of the Old World, it is 


foolish to think that it can be defended 
from Suez. 


Possibly the truest conception of the 
Middle East is one which sees it as the 
lands between Indus and Euphrates, 
leaving the Levant coast to look towards 
Europe, and peninsular India to the ocean 
which washes it. 


Seen in this light, the continuance of the 
Kashmir dispute—with its absorption of 
Pakistan’s thought and manpower—is 
the gravest of handicaps to defence of the 
Middle East’s oil. 


So far so good. The basic theme of 
the book is important and well conceived. 
Most unfortunately, little more can be 
Said in its praise. Fora combination of 
out-of-date statements, of strange omis- 
sions and of an imperfect grasp of the 
workings of the world’s oil trade render 
the book as a whole a sad disappointment 
to the expert, and misleading to the 
common reader. 


Every writer on current affairs must 
face the drawback that if his book takes 
a year to publish, some of his work may 
be outpaced by events. But some correc- 
tion in proof is always possible. Sir Olaf 
gives the impression that—a year ago— 
he posted off his manuscript with a 
thankful sigh, and thereafter brought it 
up to date only on one or two points that 
caught his interest. Thus he inserts an 
unimportant Islamic Economic Con- 
ference that happened in October, 1950, 
but omits all the principal oil events of 
the same year, including the Anglo 
Iranian Oil Company’s negotiations with 
the Persian government for a supple- 
mental oil agreement, which began in 
1949 and were common property by 
May, 1950. The chapters on oil fail to 
grasp the fact that sterling oil has a 
dollar content or that dollar oil can be 
sold for sterling ; they also fail to under- 
stand the significance of the Marshall 
Plan, and the part played by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration 
in producing oil for Europe from sources 
outside the United States. 


Of many omissions, the worst is the 
failure to cite the terms of any of the 
Middle Eastern oil concessions. Nego- 
tiation between concessionaire and land- 
lord on the subject of these was a major 
feature of 1950 and will be so for some 
time to come. Satisfactory terms and 
good public relations between the one 
and the other are a major factor in the 
stability of the area; so are the royalties 
paid. Yet Sir Olaf slides over both with 
the airy statement that “ the pitch of the 
producers’ obligations, or of the States 
takings is a standard too ephemeral with 
which to measure the bearing of the 
industry or regional stability.” 


Many other facts given are plainly 
wrong. For instance, Sir Olaf dubs 
Turkey a dictatorship, which is to ignore 
the elections of May, 1950. He states 
that Russia, when Israel won the Pales- 
tine war, dropped the Arabs and took up 
with the Israelis, whereas the fact is the 
other way about. 


_ Mr Lionel Curtis contributes an affec- 
tionate preface, in which he justifiably 
commends the angle of vision—from east 
as well as from west—from which Sir 
Olaf surveys the strategic problem of 
defending the Gulf area. But Mr Curtis 
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goes too far when he compares the bo 
with Lord Hailey’s monumental Aire 
Survey. To make so extravagant a 
for so slight a book is to let he. 
away with head. 


Claim 
Tt run 


Rationalising Wages 
Wage Determination Under Trade 


Unions. By John T, Dunlop. 
well, 230 pages, 20s, 


bidck- 


This second edition of Professor 
Dunlop’s unique and suggestive 
theoretical study will be welcomed by 
students of labour economics, for whom 
the book has already become a classic 
It also makes stimulating reading for 
anyone interested in the practical appk- 
cation of economic theory. 


The central thesis to which most of 
the book is devoted is that collective 
bargaining is essentially a process of 
economic maximisation. Professor 
Dunlop recognises, and discusses with 
insight and examples, the practical limi- 
tations of this conception; but he 
believes that for analytical purposes the 
union 4s best described as secking to 
maximise the wage bill for its total 
membership. On this theoretical plane, 
his major contribution—the contention 
that the traditional view of the union as 
an institution primarily concerned with 
raising wages by restricting the supply 
of labour—is unhelpfully narrow. The 
ability of unions to influence wages 
depends on conditions in the whole 
“cluster” of product, labour, and raw 
material markets, over all of which the 
union can and in practice often does 
exercise influence. This contention 1s 
supported by a brilliant (though difficult 
and not technically impeccable) theoreti- 
cal analysis of the influence of various 
product-market and labour-market con- 
stellations on the “ bargaining power — 
of the union—defined as its ability 1 
get more than it would under perfect 
competition—and by a chapter of illus- 
trative cases. 


The remainder of the book is devoted 
to a detailed statistical analysis of the 
behaviour of wage rates and labours 
share of the national income over the 
trade cycle. These chapters should be 
of considerable interest to trade cycle 
theorists, since they cast doubt on many 
assumptions of accepted theory in that 
field. 


In the new preface to this edition. 
Professor Dunlop defends his thesis that 
collective bargaining is essentially 
economic against a recent American (en- 
dency to interpret it entirely as 2 Po! 
tical process. In America, “ political 
refers to internal union politics, and 
Professor Dunlop’s judgment !s probably 
Soltical fecorgin he brower = 

iti in roader sens 
would have to be assigned considerably 
more weight, perhaps enough 1 call 
Professor Dunlop’s economic emphasis 
into serious question. Nevertheless, the 
economic factors are important, and 5 
analysis of them is a masterly combina- 
tion of theory with fact. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Headaches at Home 


Washington, D.C. 


OR a modern President of the United States, the 
fashionable affliction, the disorder likeliest to excite 
public interest and sympathy, is the critical international 
headache. The common domestic variety, though it once 
compelled respectful attention, has come to be placed on 
a different and lower plane. There is a tendency now to 
regard it with as little patience as a busy psychiatrist could 
be expected to give to a client who was complaining that 
his feet hurt. Columnists and leader-writers, who would 
once have rolled up their sleeves and applied themselves to 
analysing what was wrong, now show a disposition to advise 
Mr Truman irritably to take an aspirin and get on with the 
important things. Yet the President himself may well feel 
that he is personally suffering a good deal more from his 
unfashionable home-produced headaches than from the more 
momentous throbs of world crisis. 


Since the beginning of this month, Mr Truman’s domestic 
headaches have been recurring at uncomfortably short 
intervals. Sharp attacks have been brought on by the railway 
strikers, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Federal 
Reserve Board and, continuously, by Congress. There would 
be more sympathy for the sufferer in the White House if it 
were not for the suspicion that some of these afflictions might 
have been avoided by taking proper precautions and the 
certainty that Mr Truman’s hasty retorts to his tormentors, 
however understandable they may be, have made matters 
worse. 


The present malaise began with the onset of the railway 
switchmen’s strike on January 30th. The switchmen, 
enginemen, firemen, conductors and trainmen—the 300,000 
workers on whom America’s 130 railroads very largely 
depend—long ago put in a claim for reduction of their 
working week from 48 to 40 hours without loss of wages. 
The non-operating unions had already won such a con- 
cession. The Railway Labour Act is designed to prevent 
the swift paralysis of the United States which railroad 
stoppages bring, and its machinery used to work ; but it 
has lately been so loaded with White House interventions, 
layers of overlapping “emergency” boards and unskilled 
political peacemaking that it has lost respect and authority. 


The seizure of the railroads last August (which made the 
tailwaymen technically employees of the government and 
Subject to court injunctions if they tried to strike) has pro- 
duced two epidemics of “ sickness,” the first in December. 
Appeals to the men’s patriotism, effective then, were begin- 
fing to bring them back once more, when Mr Truman, 
in one of his famous spur-of-the-moment asides at a press 
conference, observed that the railwaymen’s leaders, in repudi- 
ating the agreement reached in December, had behaved like 
a bunch of Russians, The Army then gave the remaining 
strikers the choice of returning within two days or being 
dismissed, with the loss of pension and promotion rights. 
Having sent that shot echoing down the trade union corridors, 
the President turned his bazooka upon a duly-constituted 
Subcommittee of the Congress. He said that a report it 
had just produced on the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion was asinine. Then, before the smoke had cleared away, 
Mr Truman sent to the Senate, for confirmation as directors 
of the RFC the names of the same five men the Senate 
had declined to accept during the last session. 


Congress itself was in a rebellious mood. The House 
Appropriations Committee had just dealt the Administration 
a smart blow. After only one trial, it had scrapped the new 
system of dealing with all appropriations in a single Bill 
(which showed up pork-barrel funds for this state or that 
district) and restored the old method of dealing with appro- 
priations piecemeal, in a dozen different Bills (in which a 
little federal fat that would do a Senator or a Representative 
a lot of good back home tended to slip past with much less 
fuss). While arranging this joyful return to normalcy, 
Congress was making its customary righteous threats to cut 
the “non-defence” items in Mr Truman’s budget and 
showing no signs of quickly screwing its courage to the 
point of voting the extra tax money which everyone knew 
to be necessary. It was, however, busily producing reasons 
why it should not sanction the sort of compulsory military 
service the Administration was urgently requesting. 


¥ 


There were also indications that a new hunt for Com- 
munists within the Administration might be stimulated by 
the conviction on perjury charges of Mr William D. Reming- 
ton, a former economist in the Commerce Department. Mr 
Remington had earlier been cleared by the President’s Loyalty 
Board, under the chairmanship of Mr Seth Richardson, whom 
Mr Truman has nominated to head the new Subversive 
Activities Control Board. And Congress was plainly getting 
ready to echo the public cat-calls that were already ringing 
about the ears of Mr Truman’s price freezers and wage 
stabilisers. In these circumstances the critical report on the 
RFC by a subcommittee headed by Senator Fulbright, a 
critical Democrat, plainly struck Mr Truman as a personal 
affront. The report concluded: 

There has been improper use of the Corporation’s vast 
authority in response to the influence which persons outside 
the RFC have over individual members of the board... . 
Only a drastic action can restore the integrity of the RFC. 
Space is lacking here for details of the charges the sub- 

committee brought, or the names it named, or the curious 
chart it issued showing which secretaries, aides, expediters, 
lawyers, businessmen and former employees of the RFC 
were somebody’s father or daughter or husband or wife or 
close personal friend and had, or might have had, direct or 
indirect access to RFC directors. There were fewer compli- 
cations, however, in the President’s comments. He said it 
was an asinine report, and he accused Senator Fulbright 





‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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(unjustly, according to the Senator) of leaving Washington 
rather than face Presidential interrogation. 


The account of Mr Truman’s domestic headaches is not 
yet complete. For there require to be taken into considera- 
tion also the rifts and stresses within the Administration 
itself. One of them—the struggle between Mr Tobin, the 
Secretary of Labour, and Mr Wilson, the Director of Defence 
Mobilisation, for control of the defence manpower pro- 
gramme—was resolved last week by the President in Mr 
Wilson’s favour. Another looked, for about twenty-four 
hours, as though it had been settled—until Mr Marriner 
Eccles, a member and lately chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, made public on his own authority a memorandum 
of a White House meeting which seemed to show that Mr 
Truman had reached the wrong conclusion about what had 
been decided there. 


Mr Truman thought that the officials of the Board had 
agreed, at this meeting, as he said in a subsequent letter to 
Mr McCabe, the Chairman, that the Board would fully 
support the Treasury’s defence financing programme, s0 
that “the market on government securities would be stabi- 
lised and maintained at present levels.” Such an undertaking 
would have signalled the end of a long-standing difference of 
opinion between the Board and the Treasury. The question, 
which may soon receive serious Congressional attention, is 
whether Mr Snyder, the Secretary of the Treasury, is right 
to require Federal Reserve purchases to support the market 
price of government securities, or whether Mr Eccles and 
his supporters on the Board are right to argue that these 
securities should find their own level on the market, freeing 
the Reserve Board’s hands to regulate the supply of credit. 
In fact the published memorandum shows that Mr McCabe 
had agreed only to consult frequently with Mr Snyder and 
10 appeal to the President if they cannot reach an agreement. 
That headache has thus returned ; and it could grow a good 
deai worse. 


The Gulf’s Man-made Ports 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEXAS] 


One of the phenomena of world commerce during the past 
thirty-five years has been the rise of the ports along the 
Texas coast of the Gulf of Mexico. There are thirteen that 
may be classed as deepwater ports, that is, with ‘controlling 
depths of 25 to 35 feet. They lie along 370 miles of sea- 
board between the mouths of the Sabine and Rio Grande 
rivers. Between 120 and 130 million tons of commerce 
have. moved through the ports of this relatively short section 
of tidewater during each of the past three years. Only one 
other group of ports in the United States exceeds it in 
tonnage—the Middle Atlantic Coast group—which includes 
such cities as New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Houston, the leading port of Texas, ranked second to New 
York in tonnage in 1949, and unofficial figures for 1950 
indicate that it will hold that place. 


All of these ports are man-made, even the four that lie on 
the open coast of the Gulf—Galveston, Freeport, Port 
Aransas and Port Isabel. On a map, the deeply indented 
coastline of Texas has the appearance of affording excellent 
natural harbours. But its bays are silt-laden, with only 
about five feet of water on an average. Very costly excava- 
tion has been necessary in the case of all of the thirteen 
ports. Nine of them are at the ends of channels which cut 
across the shallow bays and, in several instances, through 
the level coastal plain. Houston and Beaumont each lies 
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more than fifty miles from deep water in the Gulf. 4, 
observer a short distance from one of these channels cannot 
detect its presence on the coastal prairie, and travellers on 
the highways are often startled at the apparition of an oceap- 
going vessel steaming through a sea of grass. 


There is no great navigable river flowing down from the 
interior to bring commerce to the Texas coast. Long ago 
New Orleans was picked for the leading role in Gulf trade 
because of its position at the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
a huge port still stands there. But today the greatest ship. 
ping activity anywhere on the circle of the Gulf is along the 
Texas shore. A main source of this activity is the produc- 
tiveness of the southwest region in raw materials. The 
hinterland of the Texas Gulf ports, including Texas, 
Oklahoma and portions of Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas. 
Colorado and New Mexico, probably produces a greater 
tonnage of raw materials, over and above what it can consume 
itself, than any other comparable area in the world. The 





earliest argument for the development of Texas ports 
was based on the need of an outlet for cotton exports. 
With domestic mills consuming most of the cotton 
grown in the eastern half of the cotton belt, which 
runs right across the southern states, the wesieim 
end became the logical exporting area for cotton. Galveston, 
the oldest Texas port, attained its early prominence in 
cotton commerce. But petroleum and petroleum products 
have supplied more than two-thirds of the tonnage on which 
Texas ports have been built. In 1950, 44 per cent of the 
oil produced in the United States came from Texas, and 
within the natural hinterland of the Texas ports is 55 pet 
cent of United States production, and 60 per cent of the 
known reserves, of petroleum, 


Natural gas, Texas’s second-ranking mineral in value, has 
indirectly had much to do with the area’s economic growth. 
by encouraging the building of the great chemical and other 
industries that ring the coast. It is the ideal fuel for modern 
chemical processes and the plentiful supply has kept the 
price below that of coal, on an equivalent BTU basis. The 
technique of movement by high-pressure pipeline had to be 
perfected before this gas could be made available to other 
regions. Recently, pipeline building has gone forward 
rapidly, but gas at about 4 cents a thousand cubic fect 
over a long period contributed inestimably to developing 
the industry of Texas and building its ports. 

A geographical cause of the growth of ports in the western 
Gulf has been the absence of a navigable tributary to te 
Mississippi river in the lower half of the Western Plains 
Neither the Arkansas nor the Red rivers—the principal 
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west-east tributaries south of the Missouri tiver—have added 
much to Mississippi-borne trade. Had nature given them a 
more bountiful water supply, the history of port development, 
as between New Orleans and the Texas harbours, might have 
heen different. People interested in the future of New 
Orleans are now encouraging westward extension of naviga- 
tion on the Red river, whose waters have been increased 
by impounding Lake Texoma near Denison, Texas. The 
completion of such a project would throw trade toward the 
Mississippi. A counter-project is the canalisation of the 
Trinity river, which would connect the Houston-Galveston- 

exas City group of ports by barge line with the two prin- 
cipal cities of North Texas, Dallas and Fort Worth. In the 
absence of a navigable stream in the Gulf southwest area, 
the gentle, downward gradient of its surface toward the Gulf 
coast has encouraged shipment by rail and petroleum pipeline 
to the Texas ports. 


With the notable exception of Galveston, most of this port 
development has taken place during the past thirty-five years 
and work on practically all of them has continued steadily. 
[ts primary purpose has been to increase the depth and width 
of the channels and to improve dock facilities. The cost of 
most of this work has been borne by federal and local 
governments, with indirect state aid through tax exemption. 
Some of the wharf development has been with public funds, 
though largely by private enterprise. At Houston alone 
more than $100 million of public and private money will 
have been put into channel and port improvement when 
present projects are completed. 


* 


By the time that Port Brownsville was opened in 1937, 
total foreign and domestic cargoes moving through the Texas 
ports, inbound and outbound, had increased steadily to 60 
million tons annually. In 1939-1941, immediately before 
America entered the second world war, it reached an average 
of 100 million tons a year. With submarine warfare and the 
need for diverting coastwise tankers to transatlantic trade, 
the tonnage fell, but after 1943 increased steadily to a peak of 
134 million in 1948. It declined in 1949, chiefly because of 
restrictions on oil production in the Texas fields, but official 
figures for 1950 are expected to show an increased tonnage. 
Houston dealt with nearly 37 million tons in 1949. Next, 
but far behind, came Port Arthur, Beaumont, Texas City, 
Corpus Christi and Port Aransas, in that order. The older 
port of Galveston ranked only seventh with 7,000,000 tons, 
though the value of its total cargo was relatively much greater, 
because of the high proportion of cotton, wheat, flour and 
diversified products that went across its wharves. The trade 
of the Texas ports is more impressive on the basis of tonnage 
than on the basis of value. However, the total value of the 
port’s commerce at Houston in 1949 was over $1 billion, 
and that of the traffic through all Texas ports was estimated 
at More than $3 billion. 


Of the tonnage going through all Texas ports during the 
three years 1947-1949, 65 per cent was ocean-going coastal 
trade, 15 per cent was foreign trade, 15 per cent was Intra- 
Coastal Waterway and interstate trade, and 5 per cent was 
local traffic. The coastal trade is principally with the upper 
Atlantic ports, though there is an appreciable exchange with 
the Pacific ports through the Panama Canal. The outbound 
Movement consists chiefly of petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts, sulphur, scrap metal, cotton, wheat and miscellaneous 
top and livestock products, fertilisers and chemicals. The 
coming cargoes are made up of machinery and various 
‘on and steel products, a diversity of heavy and light manu- 
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factured goods, coffee, tropical fruits, molasses, newsprint 
and miscellaneous consumers’ goods. 

The greatest growth recently has been in traffic through 
the Intra-coastal Waterway of Louisiana and Texas, a 12-feet- 
deep canal which extends from the Mississippi river west- 
ward along the coast to Brownsville, giving all the Texas and 
Louisiana ports barge-line connection with St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and other points on the Mississippi 
Waterway system. In 1936, the tonnage carried on it was 
under 800,000 tons, but by 1949 it had increased to over 
18 million. The Intra-coastal Waterway trade is fairly well 
balanced, with inbound somewhat exceeding outbound com- 
merce, but in the foreign and coastal trade the outbound 
exceeds the inbound tonnage by more than ten to one. The 
remedy for this serious economic weakness lies largely in the 
development of industry, which will have the stabilising 
effect of balancing outbound and inbound, foreign and coastal 


trade. The future of the Texas ports depends to a great 
extent on this. 


American Notes 


Putting the Question 


The six weeks’ debate on the sending of American 
troops to Europe is almost over, though Senator Taft and 
Mr Hoover, who returned to the attack last week, still refuse 
to concede defeat, and a group of Republicans in the House 
of Representatives has collected their proposals into a six- 
point programme for American foreign policy. The lifting 
of the shadow of a Korean Dunkirk, under which Mr 
Hoover’s “ Gibraltar” theory was launched, has made the 
defence of Europe seem a burden which can be hopefully 
shouldered. Mr James Reston, the acute observer of the New 
York Times, concludes that the storm has cleared the 
atmosphere and, despite all the thunder and lightning, has 
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shown how great the area of fundamental agreement on 
foreign policy really is. 

The question is now being put to the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees, which opened joint hear- 
ings on Thursday. Technically, these are on the Wher 
Resolution, which would forbid the President to despatc 
more troops to Europe until Congress had considered the 
issue. Senator Connally has high hopes of substituting for 
it a simple affirmation of the desirability of stationing more 
troops in Europe, which would in no way compromise the 
President’s powers to act alone if necessary. 


Noting the way that General Eisenhower swept everyone 
before him—except Senator Taft, who insisted that his 
report was “hazy” and too full of generalities—Senator 
Connally is bringing up his big guns to wind up the debate: 
General Marshall and General Bradley will be among the 
first to testify, and General Eisenhower himself may be 
recalled. On an issue of this kind, there is no doubt that 
the American people, who have never had a profound 
respect for politicians, put more faith in the balanced judg- 
ment and integrity of a General Marshall than in anyone 
who may, like Senator Taft, be keeping one eye on potential 
rivals in 1952. A contention which may find an authorita- 
tive answer in these final hearings is Mr Hoover’s obstinate 
insistence that the United States should put its main reliance 
on sea and air power, and refrain from sending land armies 
to be lost in the “quicksands of Asia and Europe.” Mr 
Dewey, the titular head of the Republican Party, ridiculed 
such a notion last week, pointing out that overwhelming 
air and sea power, by themselves, failed to decide the battle 
in Korea. 


Another contention is Senator Taft’s proposal that 
Congress should limit the number of men to be sent. He 
suggested that the United States should not contribute 
more than one division to every nine supplied by the 
European nations and that not more than 20 per cent of its 
ground strength and 10 per cent of its air strength should 
be committed in Europe. Every American, of course, wants 
to be assured that Europe is pulling its weight, but General 
Eisenhower made it clear that he did not want to have his 
hands tied in advance, and General Bradley and General 
Marshall should be able to convince the committees of the 
dangers of opening a rigid ceiling. In any event, while the 
United States has so few soldiers to send, such an amendment 


would be meaningless. 


* * * 


Freezing Labour Out ? 


The trade unions, which since 1933 have usually found 

' ‘welcome on the mat when they go to Washington, are con- 
vinced that they are being frozen out of the mobilisation 
’ effort. During the last war they had a hand, through 
Sidney Hillman, in directing production and a spokesman 
who could always be sure of the President’s ear and the 
attention of the press. But Mr Charles Wilson, the former 
eee of the General Electric Company, to whom Mr 
ruman has delegated control of mobilisation, has stead- 
fastly refused to appoint a labour representative to his own 
top policy staff, apparently on the ground that no top 
administrator should have a continuing stake in any group 
whose interests might be affected by his decisions. This is 
a refreshing change from the usual level of political morals 
in Washington; but such high-mindedness—and _high- 
handedness—may cost the Administration the co-operation 
of the unions in the defence effort and stabilisation policy. 


What the United Labour Policy Committee would like— 
and it represents all the big unions except the coal miners— 
is the appointment of a labour man to a post level with those 
held in Mr Wilson’s office by his two assistants, General 
Ciay and Mr Sidney Weinberg, both of whom have business 
connections. The unions are, in their eagerness for repre- 
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sentation, said to have sunk their own rivalries and agreed op 
Mr Walter Reuther, the automobile workers’ leader, for the 
job. Another door was in the unions’ faces las; 
week when Mr Wilson appointed, as chairman of the Man. 
power Policy Committee, Dr Arthur Flemming, the presiden; 
of Ohio Wesleyan University and an acknowledged nop. 
— expert. The unions had appealed in vain to M; 
ruman to retain manpower authority in the hands of the 
friendly, if less expert, Mr Tobin, Secretary of Labour. 


Mr Eric Johnston, the Economic Stabiliser, opened the 
door a crack when he appointed as his assistant Mr George 
Harrison, of the American Federation of Labour. This yi] 
not satisfy labour’s demand to sit down at the policy table 
but it may help to enlist labour’s co-operation in stabilisation 
measures. At present both the AFL and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations are busy denouncing them ; in their 
view, wages are to be stabilised while prices—already at their 
highest point in history—are allowed to advance. The Wage 
Board is having such difficulty in agreeing on a formulz 
which will permit laggards to catch up with the procession 
that in the end, like the wage freeze, it may have to be 
issued at a higher level. Some speedy decision is necessary. 
for wage negotiations all over the country are being held 
up. But a formula imposed from above would add to labour’s 
sense of grievance and set the stage for a series of costly 
strikes and slow-downs. 


* * * 


DiSalle Goes to Market 


Mr DiSalle, head of the Office of Price Stabilisation, 
has taken meat by the horns: he is setting up quotas 
for livestock slaughterers, and requiring them to register 
and to mark the carcasses they deliver. By this means and 
by strict enforcement of the regulations, Mr DiSalle hopes 
to prevent the black market in meat that defeated the price 
controllers in the last war. But he is showing a tendency 
to side-step some of his other agricultural problems, and 
may thus perhaps avoid being trampled to death by the 
Congressional farm bloc. In spite of earlier indications 10 
the contrary, he now seems disinclined to ask Congress to 
authorise effective control of food prices, and resigned 1 
the inevitable rise in the cost of living. 


Mr DiSalle admits that, in spite of his price freeze, the 
general price level will go up at least five per cent during 
the next few months, although he hopes it will be checked 
by midsummer. One of the chief reasons for this is that 
the law forbids price ceilings on agricultural commodities. 
or on products made from them, at levels below parity, the 
price that is supposed to give the farmer a fair return 0 
terms of the things he buys. Farm prices are going up, bu! 
few of them have yet reached parity, and parity levels at 
themselves rising, as a result of the flexible formula for 
calculating them that was introduced in the Agriculture! 
Acts of 1948 and 1949. 


Meat can be controlled because most livestock prices a 
above parity. So are raw cotton prices and it is here, whet 
his predecessors suffered another defeat, that Mr DiSalic 
will probably have to make his first great effort to sell hin 
self to Congress. No attempt has been made to control at) 
agricultural prices at the farm ; ceilings are put on them 
only at the first processing ; in the case of cotton, this 's 
when it is ginned and baled, according to price contr! 
officials. According to the cotton growers, whose Congr 
sional representatives have already carried their case the 
President, output of cotton, now in short supply, will b& 
discouraged if prices are controlled before it reaches the 
mill. It is admitted, however, that, if baled cotton wc 
unfrozen, prices would rise by 20 or 30 per cent in Wt 


next few months. Such a rise would inevitably bring # 
imcrease in prices of cotton textiles. 
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This dispute has delayed the fixing of specific ceilings 
for the various grades of baled cotton, without which it is 
impossible to resume trading on the cotton exchanges, 
closed since the price freeze began on January 26th. That 
order fixed prices at prevailing levels for each individual 
trader, which meant such wide variations that the com- 
modity exchanges found it impossible to carry on. Although 
trading in rubber, pepper and hides, as well as cotton, is 
still suspended, most of the other commodity exchanges 
have been enabled to reopen by amendments to the price 
regulations. Specific ceilings were fixed early this week 
for coffee, cocoa and vegetable oils, and all price controls 
were removed for exchanges dealing in farm products, such 
as wheat, maize and butter, which are selling below parity. 


* * * 


Trade Pacts in Peril 


The first important test vote in the new Congress has 
given the Administration an unexpected jolt. The House 
last week passed the Bill extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for another three years until June, 1954. 
But the Republican minority, with the assistance of more 
than 40 Democrats from districts where competition from 
imports has been keenly felt, wrote in four protectionist 
amendments. The blow is the sharper because trouble was 
anticipated, not in the House, but in the Senate, where the 
Democrats have a majority of only two. The trade agree- 
ments programme, begun in 1934, permits the Administra- 
tion to reduce tariffs by 50 per cent, and in some cases 
by 75 per cent, from the 1930 level. Before it was adopted, 
Congress wrote the tariff under pressure from interested 
industries and regions ; the President might only accept or 
reject it as a whole. 

One of the amendments revives the “ peril-point ” pro- 
vision adopted by the Republican Eightieth Congress and 
removed by the Democrats after their victory in 1948. This 
provides that before any concessions are made the Tariff 
Commission must tell the President how far they may go 
without endangering home industries. The President may 
disregard such a warning, but only on pain of explaining 
his reasons to Congress. Now, in addition, the House has 
written an escape clause into the basic law itself, instead 
of leaving it to the State Department to embody one in 
each individual agreement, as it has done since 1943. Under 
a third amendment, there would be no tariff cuts on farm 
commodities whose price is supported in the United States 
unless the imports would still sell above the American 
support price. (This was prompted by memories of 
Canadian potatoes crossing the border when American 
potatoes were being destroyed to keep the price up.) The 
Administration will attempt to defeat these three proposals 
in the Senate. It has reluctantly accepted a fourth, excluding 
Russia and her satellites from any concession in future trade 
pacts, whether granted directly or through the operation of 
the most-favoured-nation clause. 

This revival of protectionist sentiment is the not unex- 
pected consequence of the growth in imports, which in 1950 
were 33 per cent higher than in 1949 (at $8.8 billion, com- 
pared with $6.6 billion). Manufacturers of watches, pottery, 
glassware, shoes and gloves protest they can hardly keep 
their heads above the flood. The Senate, hearing these 
cries of distress, is very likely to join the rescue party. The 
State Department itself has decided it would be wise to go 
slow ; Mr Acheson recently stated that the next three years 
would be devoted to consolidation and adjustment ; there 
would be no big tariff-cutting conferences such as those at 
Geneva and Annecy. The danger in adopting new restric- 
tions is not so much that it would imperil present trade pacts 
ot prevent the immediate lowering of further barriers, but 
rather that, by arousing suspicions of America’s long-term 
attachment to freer trade, it would encourage a revival of 


Protection everywhere, and prejudice what has already been 
accomplished. > — ' 


Atomic Explosions 


The Atomic Energy Commission lost ne time in using 
the permission, given to it in January, to share the Air 
Force’s bombing range, 5,000 square miles of desert near 
Las Vegas, Nevada. A series of five early-morning detona- 
tions about a fortnight ago brought the number of atomic 
explosions for which the United States has been responsible 
up to thirteen. Las Vegas’s all-night gambling does not 
seem to have been interfered with, although some of the 
larger blasts were seen and felt in west-coast towns several 
hundred miles away, and radioactive snow fell on the east 
coast. Eniwetok, the Pacific atoll earlier set aside for experi- 
ments with atomic bombs, will probably still be used, but 
im present circumstances the naval escort needed to protect 
such an operation would be difficult to provide. 

It is also thought that a small island, while a suitable 
target for bombs dropped from aircraft, would hardly have 
been adequate for the recent trials, which, according to the 
chairman of the AEC, were “ authentic nuclear detonations,” 
but were not caused by bombs. The general belief is that 
these tests were concerned with the evolution of smaller, 
simpler and more effective atomic bombs, and the adapta- 
tion of atomic charges to other weapons, such as artillery 
Shells and guided missiles. As General Lawton Collins, the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, pointed out in an interview, such 





Major ATOMIC ENERGY CENTRES 


(By permission of the New York Times) 





All information taken from public documents of the US Atomic 
Energy Commission, 





developments may enable atomic explosives to be used 
tactically, in close support of troops, instead of only for 
indiscriminate mass bombing. This has encouraging impli- 
cations for the defence of Europe against aggression, espe- 
cially since it is generally believed that America is still ahead 
of the Soviet Union in atomic knowledge. The recent 
explosions, even if they were not timed with that in mind, 
can hardly have failed to draw Russian attention to this point. 


The AEC presumably also wanted a testing ground nearer 
home than Eniwetok, now that it is concentrating on the 
development of atomic weapons. Most of its greatly 
increased appropriations will be spent on the defence aspects 
of its work; industrial and medical research, while still 
continuing, are now playing a coraparatively minor part. 
At the end of last year, plans for two important new instal- 
lations were announced: one, at Paducah, Kentucky, will 
provide for an expansion in output of uranium 235; the 
other, on the Savannah River, in South Carolina, will 
make tritium, from which = has — _— nang the 
h en bomb is coming along we rogress is being 
borg the sean of an experimental breeder 
reactor at Arco and activity is being stepped up at the major 
atomic centres already in operation. New subsidiary instal- 
lations are also being planned, to supplement the many 
existing ones. 
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BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD 


This map shows the official Festival centres in England, | Arts in these official centres, hundreds of towns and villages 
throughout the land will celebrate 1951 in their own 
famous places, on the dates shown, an important chapter in | traditional way. Marking the centenary of the historic 
the story of Britain’s contribution to civilisation will be | ‘Crystal Palace’ Exhibition of 1851, the Festival of Britain 
unfolded. But besides the Exhibitions and Festivals of the | will be the greatest national event of its kind ever planned. 





IF YOU WOULD LIKE FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE FESTIVAL PROGRAMME ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Canada’s Contribution in Strategic 
Raw Materials 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


T the end of the last war most people would have thought 
A that food was Canada’s main material contribution to 
the alliance. Today it is non-ferrous metals. Nearly all the 
free world’s nickel comes from Canada; its copper output 
follows that of the United States, Chile and Northern 
Rhodesia ; it is high up on the list of zinc and lead producers ; 
its reserves of power and its relative proximity to Central 
American bauxite resources make it a natural supplier of 
aluminium. Potentially it could become one of the chief 
suppliers of iron ore to both the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Its petroleum reserves are already supply- 
ing a proportion of domestic needs, and might eventually 
become an important factor in total world oil supplies. In 
the present shortage of strategic metals the main pressure 
is on nickel, zinc, copper and aluminium. 


Nickel comes from the huge ore bodies at Sudbury, 
Ontario, owned largely, but not exclusively, by the Inter- 





national Nickel Company. The problem the company faces 
is that of treating large quantities of low-grade ore, and 
the small quantity of high-grade ore available has to be 
used as a sweetener. Production may be raised a little this 
year, but there is no way of obtaining any significant 
increase. That is what the company says, and Mr C. D. 
Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, has confirmed 
this view. Some addition might be hoped for from the 
Properties of Falconbridge Nickel mines, particularly if any- 

ing were to stop this company from shipping its matte 
to the Norwegian refineries. But the largest new develop- 
ment in sight is, like so many of the other Canadian possi- 
bilities, a longer-range prospect. It is a property at Lynn 
Lake in northern Manitoba, with a rated capacity of 9,000 
tons annually, which looks relatively small beside the Sud- 
bury output. But there are also deposits of copper and 
cobalt, which increase the attractiveness of the development. 
It can, however, only be opened up by building 160 miles of 
new railway and moving the company’s mill from the 
Shetridon copper deposits which are nearly worked out. 
This means that new production could hardly be expected 
until well on into 1953. 


The same is true of Canadian copper production. This 
year output will be down by about 10,000 tons from last 
year’s level because of the closing of the Sherridon mine. 
The biggest new deposit in sight is on a property of Noranda 
mines in the Gaspe peninsula of Quebec. There are known 
to be at least 50 million tons of ore there, with an average 
of 1.2 per cent of copper, which is enough to permit economic 
operation. But again development has not yet started. 


The high price of zinc has stimulated some small British 
Columbia properties into production. A new smelter is 
coming into operation at Flin Flon in northern Manitoba, 
and Consolidated Smelters are building one at their fabulous 
Sullivan mine, which by next year will be treating ores from 
other properties. Canadian output may be up to 210,000 
tons this year and to 225,000 or 230,000 in 1952. 


Aluminium production, also, may be pushed substantially 
above the 400,000 tons estimated for 1950. This depends 
on increased power in northern Quebec. The British 
Government has recently entered into a contract to increase 
1951 purchases above the contract level of 150,000 metric 
tons, and it is promising to buy 220,000 tons in 1952 and 
1953. The Aluminium Company of Canada is reopening 
its wartime smelter at Beauharnois with assurance of 100,000 
additional horsepower from the Quebec Hydro Commission. 
Other plans will provide power for up to 60,000 tons a year 
more within two and a half to three years. But the really 
big aluminium development is the British Columbia project, 
which is still in the af. The Aluminium Company has 
cleared the way by signing an agreement with the British 
Columbia Government which would enable it to exploit 
water-power resources in a huge area in the northern part 
of the state. After spending more than $1,000,000 on 
surveys and studies the company has a two-stage plan for 
damming the upper lakes of the coastal range, which now 
drain inland into the Fraser River. The waters would be 
diverted and tunnelled through the Coast Range so as to 
provide a power site near tidewater. The first stage of the 
project would take three years to build, cost some $200 
million and provide an annual output of about 330 million 
lb. In another two years the second stage could be com- 
pleted, costing another $400 million, and providing more than 
1.5 million horsepower. This is the equivalent of 500,000 
metric tons a year, which would double Canadian production 
and equal nearly three-quarters of present American pro- 
duction. The United States Government may be interested 
in a deal with the Aluminium Company to get this project 
under way. Without some such assurance of a market the 
company might be chary of the scheme, particularly after 
seeing what protectionist feelings the American aluminium 
companies are capable of arousing. 


Canada’s biggest iron-ore projects have the same sort of 
timetable as this aluminium development. It will be 1954 
before the huge deposits on the Labrador-Quebec border 
start flowing to market. This winter preliminary work is 
being done on the 360-mile railway from the centre of the 
ore zone down to the north shore of the St. Lawrence. The 
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necessary capital has all been raised from private sources, 
arid the development is being undertaken by a new company 
in which some of the big American steel firms hold a large 
interest. They are among the people who will be most 
anxious to push the St. Lawrence Seaway plan through the 
present Congress, because the deepening of the canals 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario would enable the 
Labrador ore to move economically by water to the Lake 
Erie ports. In the meantime development is also going on 
at the more accessible iron deposits in Ontario. By 1953 
Ontario’s output may equal the ro million tons planned from 
Labrador. 

The world shortage of sulphur may tempt Canadian mines 
into production. Noranda has a reserve in northern Quebec, 
which it is estimated could produce 20,000 or 30,000 tons 
a year within two years. The nickel mines at Sudbury are 
installing a flash smelter which will come into operation 
this year, and could produce 30,000 tons of sulphur equiva- 
lent in the form of hydrogen sulphide. Better still is the 
prospect of extracting sulphur from Alberta’s natural gas. 
As soon as the provincial and federal governments can make 
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up their minds to permit gas to be piped to the Pacific coast, 
100,000 tons of sulphur could be extracted a year at the 
ridiculously low cost of about $2 a ton. 


Alberta oil will be reaching the East soon after the opening 
of Great Lakes navigation this spring. The pipeline from 
Edmonton to Superior, Wisconsin, will be carrying about 
95,000 barrels a day, of which §§,000 will be delivered to 
the Lakehead and shipped by water to Sarnia in southern 
Ontario. Over the whole year deliveries to Ontario will 
average about 35,000 barrels a day, which is only half the 
requirements of the region; and points further east will 
still be dependent on outside supplies. It is nonetheless 
reassuring to know that the Alberta reserves are available, 
and if there were better and cheaper transport facilities 
Canada could probably be raising as much as 200,000 barrels 
a day from its own resources without unduly depleting the 
fields. 

The mineral resources of Canada are likely to be of 
increasing importance to the western powers. Many of the 
materials most urgently needed for rearmament are here 
awaiting development. The problem may be to decide how 
much manpower, money and material should be put into 
developments which will produce rich results only three or 
four years hence. It is obviously a problem which Canada 
cannot solve alone. 
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The Soviet German Offer 


ONCE again the Western German political leaders have to 
decide whether to meet representatives of the Eastern Demo. 
cratic Republic for talks prior to a four-power conference. 
After all party leaders had jointly rejected Herr Grotewoh!’s 
invitation of December 1, 1950, a new approach was made 
from Communist headquarters in Berlin. On January 30th 
the East German People’s Chamber appealed over Dr 
Adenauer’s head to the Bundestag, with a proposal that 
representatives of the two parliaments should contact one 
another. No answer has yet come from Bonn. 


To describe such talks as a conference on the “ unity ” of 
Germany is misleading Soviet propaganda, since at no time 
has there been any suggestion from the Soviet German side 
that they would touch upon the territories east of the Oder- 
Neisse line. On the contrary, the frontier between Eastern 
Germany and Poland has just been formally ratified by the 
leaders of the two Russian satellite states; and Herr 
Grotewohl, the East German ier, categorically stated 
in his speech to the People’s Chamber on January 30th: 
“Every German must realise that an attempt to reopen this 
frontier question would mean the beginning of another war.” 


Herr Grotewohl’s letter of December 1st suggested con- 
versations on the lines of the so-called Prague resolution. 
The two governments were to set up a Provisional All- 
German Council, in which equal numbers of representatives 
from East and West would sit, despite the fact that the Soviet 
zone has only 17 million inhabitants compared with 47} 
million in the Federal Republic. This body would make 
preparations for free elections, and approach the Powers for 
the purpose of concluding a peace treaty, followed by the 
withdrawal of occupation troops. Dr Adenauer issued the 
Western reply in the form of a public statement to the Press 
supported by all parties. In the most forthright terms he 
went over to the attack. He denounced the traitorous 
Grotewohl Government and its infamous “peace law,” which 
imposes penalties including death on anyone who opposes, 
or prepares to oppose, the Soviet policy for Germany. He 
rejected the proposal for a nominated Council on a basis of 
parity between the unequal parts of the country, and declared 
that elections must be held at the outset in order to establish 
a representative assembly. 


Soviet Tactics Exposed 


The Social-Democrat leader, Dr Schumacher, has also 
opposed the Soviet tactics. He has pointed out that before 
every four-power conference, the Russians have put up 4 
German “ National Front ” spokesman to induce the Western 
Germans to confer with representatives of the Pieck 
eee. In order to grasp the point of this mancuvre, he 
said : 

It is necessary to understand the aim of all policy which 
Russia has ever had with regard to Germany—which is that 
there can only be a united Germany if it is a Russian 
Germany, that is, a part of Russia inhabited by Germans. 
If the circumstances necessary for the achievement of this 


aim do not, or do not yet, exist, then Russian policy is and 
remains to hinder German unity. 


The Social-Democrat leader warned his fellow-countrymen 
that they would in fact be negotiating with Russians, 


Which would mean having a partner in the discussions 
with whom one was by no means equal in strength, 4 
whose aims and methods very Ss aioe politicians do 
not even understand. Russia aims to be the only member 
of the four powers which is in touch with and influencing 
the whole of Germany.- Everyone who takes the slightest 
step towards helping the Soviets . . . is sliding dangerous!y 


away from the only path to German external and internal 

freedom. ; 

Both the main party leaders agree that the four Powers 
had better hold a conference and clarify their stands before 
the Western Germans step into the quagmire to which Hert 
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Groiewohl invites them. They are not only uncertain about 
possible Russian concessions ; they are confused about the 
attitude of the Western Powers on- the question of German 
1earmament and neutrality, which appears to be unco- 
erdinated and unstable. They are disappointed at the 
continued failure of the West to grant the Federal Republic 
full equality. Dr Adenauer fears that Britain and France, 
as well as the Germans, may be enticed by a Russian pro- 
posal for a demilitarised, neutralised Germany from which 
occupation troops would be withdrawn. At the same time, 
the bulk of the people have made it unmistakably clear to 
ithe West that they do not intend to lend themselves to what 
ihe Russians call “ MacArthurism in Europe.” They are 
by no means convinced that Dr Adenauer is right in declaring 
that a contribution of 10 to 15 divisions to Western defence 
means a safeguard against Russian attack. As long as Soviet 
propaganda continues to present the alternative as “ unity and 
peace, or division and war,” the Western Germans will lend 
their ears to it. Their attitude towards unity has been well 
expressed by Herr Jakob Kaiser, the Bonn Minister for All- 
German Affairs, who said that the Eastern Germans long for 
liberation, while the Western Germans long for an end to 
the constant threat from Russia. A strong body of Western 
German opinion would therefore support talks with Herr 
Grotewohl. Many feel that it is time Germany itself pro- 


duced its own national policy. Even Dr Adenauer’s Cabinet 


is divided on the subject. 


An examination of the text of the proposals made by the 
People’s Chamber to the Bundestag indicates that no real 
cencessions have in fact been offered from Pankow, with the 
possible exception of Clause 3. The proposals are still 
based, like the Soviet Notes to the Western Powers, on the 
Prague resolution. They are that the East German repre- 
sentatives on an All-German Constituent Council—which is 
still to be established on a basis of parity—would be 
authorised to: 


1. Conduct concrete negotiations concerning conditions 
leading to German reunion and the establishment of a con- 
stitutional order based on the rule of law. 

2. Discuss amendments of the Peace Protection Law with 
a view to extending its scope to the whole of Germany. 


3. Agree at an early stage on the establishment, armament 
and stationing of police throughout Germany, and if neces- 
sary even before reunion, reduce the establishment of the 
East German police in accordance with principles which 
would also apply to Western Germany. 

4. Issue a joint declaration on behalf of the entire German 
people banning remilitarisation and simultaneously take 
steps designed to enforce this prohibition. 

5. Consult on holding free, general, equal, secret and direct 
elections throughout Germany, taking into account the 
proposals of the two German Governments. 

6. Consult on steps calculated to induce the occupying 
Powers to conclude a peace treaty and withdraw troops. 


7. Discuss joint measures for the expansion of internal 
German trade and for ensuring free access for German goods 
te world markets—meanwhile Eastern Germany to try to 
gain free access for West German products to Eastern and 
South Eastern markets. 

8. Discuss any other proposals calculated to further unity. 


Even now, the Soviet Germans do no more than offer to 
discuss conditions for elections. It is well to recall that the 
neminated government of the Democratic Republic also 
“ prepared” elections. It took a year to do so, and then 
held them on a single list, which included representatives 
ef all the various Communist-controlled “ democratic organi- 
sations,” in addition to the well-purged parties. Seats were 
divided in advance, and the voting was only theoretically 
secret. Nevertheless, Communist propaganda termed the 
elections of October, 1950, the “most democratic that 
Germany has ever held.” It may be noted that the Moscow 
journal New Times has declared in its latest issue that, to 
maintain peace in Europe, “ it is essential to create a single 
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Germany on a democratic basis. This is precisely the import 
of the proposals submitted by the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic for the formation of an all-German 
Constituent Council.” The world should know well enough 
by now what Communists mean by “ democratic.” 


Socialist Planning in 
Sweden—Il 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


AFTER the temporary breakdown of Swedish planning in the 
face of the serious foreign exchange crisis of 1946-47, much 
valuable time was wasted before a change in policy could 
be agreed on. Gradually, however, a strict control of imports 
was instituted. Investments were also controlled in various 
ways and the production of houses fell from about 58,000 in 
1946 and 1947 to from 42,000 to 43,000 in 1949, which, 
however, was still a high figure. In the autumn of 1948 
wages were “frozen” by agreement between employers and 
wage earners but that could not prevent a continuous, if 
slower, “ gliding” upwards of wages. Under the combined 
influence of these restrictions and the bond purchases of 
the Riksbank a point was reached towards the end of 1948 
where the Riksbank could largely discontinue purchases. 


In 1949 there was an over-all surplus in the balance of 
payments. There was still a dollar gap but it was covered 
by Marshall aid, chiefly conditional aid. It has been 
estimated by the Swedish Business Institute that exports. 
which in 1947 were no more than about 80 per cent of the 
1938 volume, had in 1949 risen to about the 1938 level. 
Imports had followed an opposite course, falling from not 
quite 120 per cent to less than go per cent. There was 2 
recovery to, perhaps, 110 per cent in 1950, exports rising 
at the same time to something like 120 per cent. 


In September, 1949, the Swedish krona was devalued to 
the same extent as the British pound. The government 
disregarded the advice that devaluation ought to be accom- 
panied by some tightening of the internal restrictions. The 
official policy was based on the assumption of a fall in prices 
on the American market and restrictions were not tightened 
but eased. Investments increased to some extent and the 
balance of payments became a little less strong than in 1949 
which was largely due to changes in the terms of trade. 


Need for Restrictive Policy 


Towards the end of the spring of last year it was quite 
evident, however, that the revival of business in the United 
States had acquired considerable strength and that prices 
were once more rising. The inflationary tendencies were 
greatly reinforced by the Korea crisis and everybody agreed 
that there had to be a far-reaching reconsideration of the 
economic policy of Sweden. An appreciation of the 
Swedish krona was advocated in some quarters but the 
idea has so far failed to gain much support. The gold and 
foreign exchange reserves of the Riksbank have no doubt 
increased from the low level of 1948, but they are still too 
weak to sustain any very considerable and prolonged pressut¢. 
This being so, an appreciation would presuppose a restrictive 
policy which would have to go far beyond what the Govern- 
ment seems ready to accept for the time being. Even if the 
present exchange rates are° maintained, there is, howevet, 
great need for a restrictive policy. The more so as wage 
ceilings have been abolished and a number of price subsidies 
which were introduced in 1949 to bridge over the period 
until the expected fall in American prices, have been dis: 
continued, The wage negotiations now going on seem likely 
to bring average wage increases of 10 to 15 per cent. ~ 
government programme has so far included a tightening © 
credit conditions by an increase in reserve requirements 18 | 
commercial banks. The new Minister of Finance, Mr Skold 
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has also been ‘willing to let the long-term. interest. rate rise 
om 3 to from 34 to 34 per cent although he has so far 
sotested his adherence to the lt of an easy 
aa policy. But at the beginning last December the 
aiscount rate of the Riksbank was raised from 2} to 3 per cent. 


The housing policy has long been ripe for reconsideration. 
But at present it seems likely that housing production will 
be controlled in general in the same way as in recent years. 
jadustrial investments on the other hand will probably be 
restrained by new methods. They will in all probability be 
cubject to special taxation. An attempt is also being made 
o “sterilise ” a large part of the exceptional income which 
present conditions are bringing to the forest industries. 


It is very doubtful if these measures will prove sufficient 
to bring conditions under satisfactory control: The budget 
situation also causes some apprehension. In addition to the 
large expenditure for social purposes decided upon. during 
secent years, the Minister of Finance has also to find room 
for a very considerable increase in the defence appropriations. 
The aggregate expenditure for defence purposes in the year 
19§1-§2 is at present estimated at about 1,400 million kronor, 
ie. about twice as much as was considered a “ normal” 
figure five years ago. 


During the financial year 1949-50 the Treasury ran into 
2 deficit on current account. For some time previously there 
had been a surplus on current account but it was not suffi- 
cient to cover other state expenditure, particularly investment 
outlay. During the present year the most that can be hoped 
for is that current expenditure will be balanced by current 
income. Mr Skéld is planning measures for creating a sur- 
plus in 19§1-§2 sufficient to pay for some of the outlay on 
capital account. It is very uncertain, however, if he is going 
to succeed. Any deficit will, of course, have to be financed 
by borrowing. Mr Skéld has strongly disavowed any inten- 
tion to use the dangerous expedient of borrowing at the 
Riksbank but he has, so far, failed to give any detailed 
account of his financial and monetary programme and the 
means by which he intends to maintain the low interest rates. 


Economic Troubles in 


H ungary 


lr the Hungarian people have paid anything like as much 
aitention as they are supposed to do to the reproofs and 
exhortations of their leaders, they will have embarked upon 
the labours of 1951 in a chastened and sombre mood, which 
lod shortages and the recent return to bread-rationing will 
have done nothing to alleviate. They have been bluntly told 
ihat their standard of living cannot go on “ rising as pre- 
cipitously as in the last few years” ; that “instead of iron 
discipline, fortitude and readiness for sacrifices, laxity, love 
of comfort and exaggerated pretentiousness have appeared 
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in- our ranks ”-;-and that their tasks in this second year of 
the five-year plan will be more difficult than in the: first. 
They must make every effort to overcome the shortcomings 
which prevented last year’s plan—in spite of its alleged over- 
fulfilment—from being an unqualified success. 

The planners themselves seem to have been far from 
efficient. They were late in completing the plan for 1950, 
and in many sectors of industry they set targets which were 
too low to make full use of the available resources. Accord- 
ing to Mr Zoltan Vas, the President of the National Planning 
Office, many planners “have thought to do good work. . . 
by peacefully and meekly acquiescing in targets so low as 
not to require special exertion or to mobilise anybody.” 
They have, in short, acted on the principle that the only 
good plan is the one that can certainly be overfulfilled.. Mr 
Vas was no doubt quite justified in complaining that many 
planners had been inexperienced, irresponsible and, not 
infrequently, hostile. But part of the trouble is also due to 
the fact that the Hungarians have embarked on a rearma- 
ment effort for which they had not originally planned and 
which makes their original targets appear inadequate. 

Lack of skilful and thorough planning has also led to 
extravagant and wasteful investment of funds in capital 
development and has been partly, at least, responsible for 
the disproportionate development of different branches of 
industry. Within heavy industry, the production of basic 
materials and electric power has not kept pace with the 
development of the processing industries. While the output 
of heavy machinery in 1950 went up by 46.5 per cent, coal 
output rose by only 12 per cent, iron and steel production 
by only 17.8 per cent, electric power by only 18.4 per cent 
and the crude oil industry did not manage to reach its targets 
at all. Moreover, within the processing industries them- 
selves there have been great inequalities in production. 
Although the manufacture of machine tools, for instance, 
rose in 1950, the increase was not nearly as large as it should 
have been. The Hungarians have, in consequence, been 
anxious to remedy this deficiency by seidecin toa western 
countries, such as Germany, for which—in spite of food 


shortages—they have been willing to pay with poultry and 
other foodstuffs, 


It is clear that the inequalities in production have been 
due even more to shortages of raw materials than to the 
inadequacy of the planners, With the exception of bauxite 
and, to a lesser extent, coal, Hungary is not rich in essential 
raw materials. Most of its needs in non-ferrous metals, 
coke, cotton, etc., must be imported, and although they would 
never admit it, the Hungarians have been hard hit by the 
stoppage of all supplies from Jugoslavia. Their ability to 
import what they need from the West has been hampered 
by restrictions arising out of the cold war, as well as by the 
general rise in world prices. But, in spite of the urgent need 
for economy, it appears that materials have been carelessly 
squandered and no large-scale effort has been made to replace 
imported raw materials by synthetic products manufactured 
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inside the country. According to an official statement, “ the 
processing and utilisation of waste and residuary products 
is in a stage of infancy.” The Cabinet has now decreed that 
a real effort must be made to develop synthetic manufactures 
and that investments on experiments to that end must be 
given priority. Elaborate measures have been instituted 
for the collection of scrap and other waste materials. It 
has also been decided to draw up and apply “raw material 
economy norms” on a large scale. The first were introduced 
on January 1st and three weeks later it was reported that 
these norms had been fixed for 400 articles which were 
principally made of materials imported from abroad. _ 
In a decree issued at the end of December, the Hungarian 
Cabinet tried to secure the more economical use not only of 
raw materials but also of machines, manpower and money. 
Machines are wasted because the general unwillingness to 
introduce shift work means that they are not used all round 
the clock. A determined attempt to overcome this unwilling- 
ness must be made. Manpower is wasted because so much 
of it is used in superfluous administrative jobs. In future 
certain types of administrative work are only to be done by 
old and disabled people and the young and healthy are to be 
directed into more productive work. Lastly, money is wasted 
because of the failure to bring down investment and pro- 
duction costs and because of the apparent inability of 
administrative workers to keep their expense accounts down 
to reasonable proportions. Lavish receptions, the unneces- 
sary use of office transport and “ the light-hearted spending 
of State money in many other ways” have all assumed 
proportions which, according to the Hungarian Cabinet, are 
“intolerable in a country which is building socialism.” In 
future, better financial discipline will be maintained and it 
is hoped that “the rules of orderly and economic finance” 


will be applied “without bias and free from unauthorised 
influences.” 


Norway’s Defence Effort 


Norway's views on defence went straight to General 
Eisenhower’s heart. They felt, so he told a relatively remote 
Congress, that “ resistance to the point of destruction ” was 
preferable to occupation. The Government’s plans for 
building its defences show a remarkable determination to 
match their words with deeds. 


At the end of September the Norwegian Storting approved 
the Government’s proposals for accelerating defence pre- 
parations. They agreed that a rearmament programme 
involving additional expenditure of 250 million kroner by 
the middle of 1953 should be superimposed on normal 
military. expenses, now running at about the rate of 
300 million kroner per annum. Of this, they specified that 
at least 100 million kroner should go to increasing the 1950-51 
defence budget (July to June) making a total of 378 million 
kroner for the year. 

Measures to raise the additional finance were promptly 
passed. These included a defence tax equivalent to 10 per 
cent of existing taxes on income and capital ; a 50 per cent 
increase in taxes on sweets and spirits ; a reduction of 10 
per cent in the rate of public and private investment, 
meaning, among other things, a cut in the State roads, 
schools, peting and railway programmes ; and limitations 
on bank loans for private investment. 

As at present announced, the 1951-52 defence budget 
will include normal expenditure of 305 million kroner, and 
a further 100 million kroner extraordinary expenditure on 
rearmament, making a total of 405 million kroner. But the 
Government is not proposing to stop there; it has 
already prepared, though not formally introduced, new pro- 

which include raising the period of compulsory service 
rom nine to twelve months, and which will involve expendi- 
ture in 19$1-§2 of another 100 million kroner (500 million 








rn nena 


NOTE : 20 kroner approx. = {1. 
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in all). This would make the 1951-52 defence budget 20 pe. 
cent higher than the expenditure at present scheduleq 
the 1950-51 period. 

In the new budget, whose shape is still highly flexitj, 
retrenchment rather than new taxation will be the ore 
of the day, though the Government has not appareni\y 
settled how it will find the extra roo million kroner {,, 
its new proposals. The additional revenue for 1951-52 js » 
present planned to come from (a) the continuation « 
measures imposed last September, with a further 5 per cen: 
slice out of State investment ; (b) a reduction of price sub. 
sidies from 600 million kroner to 450 million kroner ; (c) ney 
export levies on certain goods which will in part replace the 
reduced subsidies ; (d) increased rates for mail, telegrams and 
railway fares; and (e) pruning the administrative costs of 
some government . By these means it is hoped to 
balance the new budget at only 150 million kroner more than 
1950-51, including a provision of nearly 300 million krone; 
for part-payment of the mational debt. Thus, the Nor. 
wegian Government is sing by strict retrenchment t 
ensure a strong fiscal basis to counteract the inflationary 
pressures of its rearmament effort. 


Increased. Military Training 


It is not yet clear what this financial effort will mean in 
terms of arms and men. Norway’s total population is litt 
more than 3,000,000 in all. By far the greatest share of 
the expenditure—well over half—will go to the army, whose 
present strength is already somewhere in the region of 
45,000 men. In addition, local defence companies, standing 
at present at about 70,000 men, form reserves of trained and 
semi-trained soldiers, and an active home guard number 
about 100,000. 

Nine months’ military service between the ages of 18 and 
55 is now compulsory. If the Government’s new proposals 
are approved—there is litthe doubt that they will be—this 
will be raised to twelve months. Lack of equipment and 
officers make it difficult at this stage to increase the period 
of training any further. The immediate objective is thus to 
increase the officer cadres and the potential output of train- 
ing establishments. In the meantime, the Storting has already 
agreed to the introduction of repeat service, for periods 
ranging from two months upwards, for men who have already 
done their training. 


As for equipment, there is no immediate prospect that 
Norway will produce weapons for the common pool, though 
ultimately it hopes to have some surplus capacity for MTB 
production which it could offer to Nato countries. At the 
moment it is, and must remain, a large importer of military 
equipment, including ammunition. Its main material cor- 
tribution will be in its export of strategic raw materials— 
aluminium, chemicals, iron ore and sulphur. Expansion 
schemes for nitrate and other electro-chemical industries are 
already under way, and the big iron ore deposits at Kirkenes 
should be exporting again by 1952 after total destruction by 
the Germans. These, together with power development and 
other export industries, are the notable exemptions from 
the investment cuts introduced in September. ; 

Despite its far-reaching powers of control and planning, 
which enable it to concentrate resources to the maximum, 
the demands of the defence programme face the Government 
with formidable economic problems, Externally, rearm 
ment is bound to impose a severe strain on a balance o 
payments which is at best precarious. A favourable year Wa 


1950 ; freight rates were hi and the rising costs of imporis 
materials had not made their full impact ; the volume 


imports was only five cent higher than in 1949, 
exports rose by 33 per cont! Yet Norway still ran a balance 
of payments deficit on Current account of 140 million kroncr 


This was in fact covered by ERP and credits under th 
EPU (in the first six months Norway used $51 million © 
an initial credit of $60 million) and by raising credits °° 
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EXT to coal, the most important mineral mined in 
Britain today is limestone. Like chalk and marble, 
limestone is a form of calcium carbonate. Calcium itself, 
though not found naturally in the metallic state, occurs 
widely in the form of its compounds, Alabaster, anhydrite, 
gypsum, dolomite and fluorspar all contain calcium. In 
the human body, a deficiency of calcium sometimes causes 
rickets. Calcium metal is made commercially by passing 
an electric current through fused calcium salts, or by 
reducing lime with aluminium. The metal itself is not 
much used. but limestone, and the lime made by burning 
tin kilns, are vitally important. 
At Tunstead Quarry, near Buxton in Derbyshire, 1.C.I. 
operates the largest an! most up-to-date limestone quarry 
in Europe. The quarry face is over two miles long and 
the limestone it produces, is over 98 per cent. pure. 
Minerals containing calcium are used in the manufacture 
of cement, fertilizers, iron and steel and heavy chemicals. 
“Slaked lime”"—calcium hydroxide—is 
one of the chemicals used in tanneries 
(0 strip the hair from hides. The 


farmer uses lime to control the acidity 
of his land, 


Eee 
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-. is lost without 
RECORDON—the 
latest magnetic Dictating 
Unit. This remarkable 
machine makes  allow- 
ances for hesitant dicta- 
tion. You can stop and 
play back the _ record 
where you please, delete 
or change words with a 
stroke of the magnetic eraser, yet 
the recording goes out as a crisp, 
clear, spontaneous flow of dicta- 
tion ready for effortless transcrip- 
tion by your typist. Alternatively, 
the permanent record of your 
voice can be sent through the post 
in the form of the unbreakable 
paper discs. 


RECORDON 


DUAL-PURPOSE 
MAGNETIC DICTATING UNIT 


Manufacturers and Sole Distributors : 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. HYTHE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Tel.: Hythe 3265. 


£49 .10.0 


Microphones and 
receivers extra 
as required. 












London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn Street, W.1. Tel.: WHI. 6422, 
Sales & Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, 


Glasgow. 


From the Drivers al aa 





“It's high time they had Traffic Signals here!” 


A motorist on a minor road trying to enter a stream of vehicles 
gyrating around a busy “island” finds it difficult and even 
dangerous at times. 

Electro-matic Vehicle-Actuated signals at such intersections 
provide a right-of-way for each road according to the volume 
of traffic. No one is held up a second longer than is absolutely 
necessary for the safety of all; the cautious driver gains a sense 
of confidence, the not-so-cautious drivers are checked, and 
traffic flows smoothly at all times. 


Keep the 
traffic flowing 


RSG On lie 
SIGNALS 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECT@IC CO. LTD. 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2, Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. 
papi: Strowger, Eetrand, Loadeo. Strowger Werke, Liverpool, 7. 
A.1o291-A023/83 
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ships built abroad. The annual economic survey just pub- 
lished, forecasts a slightly smaller deficit of 1,000 million 
kroner for 1951. It-is hoped to cover this in the same way 
(ERP for the yéar is estimated at about $100 million), but 
this will only be achieved by a rigorous import policy. The 
volume of imports is to be cut by 6 to’8 per cent, though 
their value is expected to rise by about 30 million kroner. 


Internally, Norway is particularly vulnerable to the rising 
import prices, which, combined with the demands of 
rearmament on production, and the cut in imports, con- 
stitute a serious threat of rising prices and wages. Norway 
is dependent to a very large degree on imports for the 
manufactured goods, food and raw materials which it needs ; 
in 19§0 its import bill was rather more than 4 billion kroner. 
It is also already in a state of full, or over-full, employment ; 
the number of unemployed last summer was only 2,800 out 
of a working population of over 1.5 million. Finally, 1950 
saw the beginning of a steep rise in internal prices, following 
devaluation. From 1945 to September, 1949, prices and 
wages were kept comparatively stable ; but between the end 
of 1949 and December, 1950, wholesale prices rose by 
25.2 per cent and the cost of living index by 11.6 per cent. 
_ As a result, wage rates were increased last autumn by 
8 per cent for adult workers, and if prices continue to rise 
they are bound, under the present agreement between 
employers and workers, to be increased again within the 
next few months. It is against this background that the 
importance of thé government’s anti-inflationary fiscal 
policy can be most clearly seen. 


Can Australia Remain 
White ? 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


A sHort Ministerial statement announced this month 
that in future the Federal Government will not use officially 
the term “ White Australia.” This statement passed almost 
unnoticed in the daily press, but it has more than usual 
significance coming as it does at a time when mass migration 
from Japan threatens to become more than an academic issuc. 
It has been emphasised in Tokyo that Japanese migration 
will not form part of any peace treaty. There is, nevertheless, 
grave concern in Australia that some attempt may ultimately 
be made to allow the Japanese population overflow to spill 
into New Guinea or other Australian territory. 


Officially, Australia is substituting the term “ immigration 
restrictive policy” for the more provocative “ White 
Australia policy,” which has done so much to cause offence 
to eastern peoples over the last half century. But a change of 
name betokens no change of policy. Despite its new title 
Australian immigration policy is still designed, almost with- 
out exception, to keep Australia white. Australia’s immigra- 
tion policy is indeed one of the few issues on which all 
political parties (the Communists excepted) have been able 
to agree. Differences of opinion have arisen only about the 
administration of the policy and not about the policy itself. 


It has always been realised that a discriminatory immigra- 
tion policy, tacitly directed against the peoples of South- 
east Asia, could be provocative. In an attempt to soften the 
offence, the expedient of a “ dictation test ” was adopted by 
which people not acceptable to the Commonwealth could be 
refused admittance if they failed in a test in a remote foreign 
language. This dictation test was later used to exclude other 
individuals for reasons other than mere race or nationality 
(those politically unacceptable had to it)—all of 
which tended to classify Orientals with “ undesirables.” 


The basis of Australia’s immigration policy has been 
clearly stated by the Prime Minister (Mr Menzies) when 
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speaking in the House of Representatives. Mr Menzies said: 
:\ustralian migration policy is to maintain the ho 
character of the Australian population by limiting new 


migrants ta people who are assimilable—those of F 
blood and descent. Uropean 


Mogeneoys 


This sets out succinctly the attitude of both Governmen 
and Opposition to the type of people which will be allowed 
to enter the Commonwealth as permanent residents 
Negatively, the policy operates against Asiatics (and othe, 
coloured people) who are automatically refused admittan:: 
for permanent residence. The restrictions are so strict agains, 
Japan that even Japanese merchants and tourists cannot be 
admitted. Positively, the policy is translated into a vigorous 
drive since the war for new settlers of European origin 
Italians and people from the Baltic States have been freely 
accepted and more recently the Government decided to adm: 
as;a00 pees: a year, a move which has been strongly 

riticise 


Land-Hungry Asiatics 


The policy of limiting immigrants to les of European 
origin was maintained without serious oe sad during the 
period when Britain was in a position to resist any Asian 
nation which might have sought to reverse it. As Mr Menzies 
has said, if the policy is challenged by direct demand from 
Asiatic countries, accompanied by open or tacit threat of 
armed compulsion, Australia could then not successfully 
deferd the policy without the active aid of powerful friends— 
the British Commonwealth and the United States. 


Australia is taking no action to meet the challenge of the 
land-hungry peoples to its north-west other than by speeding 
up the immigration of new settlers from Britain and Europe 
to an extent which is already making excessive demands on 
the capital resources of the country. Because it is a strong 
contributory factor in aggravating inflationary pressures, there 
is already criticism that the Commonwealth is trying to do 
too much in too short a time. Nevertheless, Australia 
urgently needs more people to provide for its defence needs, 
to develop its unused resources, and to help solve the acute 
shortage of labour in industry. 


It is for the military expert to decide if Australia will be 
more secure against attack with a population of 11 million 
(the 1960 target) compared with its present population of 
8 million. But strength is only relative, and while Australia 
is building up its own population, other countries—particu- 
larly those from which attack is feared—will be building up 
theirs also. It is true that Australia will be stronger econom: 
cally and militarily if the present expansion continues. |t 
would be rash to assume, however, that Australia’s position 
will necessarily be strengthened vis-a-vis other nations. 


Australia’s attitude toward the southward drift of easter 
peoples is shown in its uncompromising opposition to Indo- 
nesian attempts to obtain sovereignty over Dutch New 
Guinea. Again, in this opposition, both the Government and 
Opposition parties are at one. This attitude represents 10 
some ways an extension of the “White Australia policy. 
White occupation of contiguous territories tends to caus: 
no qualms. Suggestions of sovereignty passing to an Asian 
people immediately raises questions of security, ethnol0g) 
and economics. 

The overwhelming consideration facing political parc 
is whether White Australia can be preserved. Everyon® 
except the Communists, is agreed that it should be preserve’: 
but everyone has the gravest fears whether it can be pre 
served indefinitely. No Australian Government is likely ‘° 
reverse the immigration policy which has been enforced w'" 


remarkable consistency for 50 years. But Australia may be 
forced to concede some compromise in the way of quot 
on the American model as a gesture to those countries whose 
growth of national consciousness since the war has ae 
accompanied by increasing sensitiveness to acts of 1° 
discrimination. 
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A section of the bulk storage shed at Immingham on the Lincolnshire coast where 
Fisons largest factory will produce 200,000 tons of Granular Fertilizers a year. 
Fisons are pioneers in the granulation of fertilizers, making them easier for the 
farmer to handle and for the plant to absorb. 


IMMINGHAM ... 


Fisons 23rd factory in Britain, built in 
counterpoise to the Government’s Plan 
for Agriculture, and soon, by another 
200,000 tons, to swell Fisons output 

to nearly 2,000,000 tons of fertilizers 


for Britain’s harvest every year. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS LIMITED, HARVEST HOUSE, IPSWICH 


SL 
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State 


HE law has had its way, and public ownership of 
the major steel-making companies is now in being. 
For the securities of these companies, holders are to 
receive the appropriate amounts of steel stock imposed 
by the Act or since agreed after negotiation. The stock 
carries 34 per cent interest, and is of maximum thirty- 
year life, being finally redeemable in 1981 and optionally 
from 1979. It fits neatly and inevitably into its proper 
compartment, leaving no complaint about the Treasury’s 
power of reason or taste for fairness. The days of the 
forcing tactics of a 3 per cent 40-year stock have long 
since passed. On this occasion there has been no prepara- 
tion of the market at all; on the contrary, it has been 
allowed to slide to such an extent in recent weeks as 
to cut some twenty years off the life of the new stock. 
By the time this article is read, dealings will have 
started in steel stock. There will be many investors, 
including the institutions, with stock to sell ; as for buyers 
only the public bull is likely to enter an at 
least in the early stages. It is his responsibility to ensure 
a reasonable dealing basis for the new stock, for the 
Treasury’s view that it has been issued in e 
line with existing conditions in the gilt-edged market 
would be made to look very odd if the stock were to 
be cynically cast adrift and left to find its own discount. 
Some time will be needed before steel stock settles 
down. The recent disturbances to gilt-edged and equity 
prices caused by the steel take-over leave awkward 
questions still to be faced, such as the impact of defence 
expenditure on gilt-edged prices and the pressure of 
inflation on equities—with a Chancellor already casting 
his mind forward to the April budget. In these circum- 
stances, the steel issue may not be an easy stock to float 
off. It was expected that the authorities would be willing 
to insert a peg at a two-point discount, but if there were 
plentiful sellers still to be accommodated after the lucky 
ones had been able to divest, the result might well be 
too great a volume for the authorities to absorb—for they 
are already well provided with their own wares. 


But the issue of steel stock is almost a formality ; it 
is the fourth compensation issue in just over three years, 
and it goes by precedent and brings into operation the 
same market reflexes. What distinguishes it from earlier 
issues is the doubt, which survives even after the hour 
has struck, whether the exchange of steel securities for 
the new stock may not be reversed by the overthrowing 
of the whole Act for nationalising steel That would 
indeed set a pretty market problem, but the prospects 
of such an unscrambling operation depend upon the 
lease of life remaining to a weak but still undefeated 
Government. An early election might grant the steel 
industry a stay of execution followed by a firm decision 
to proceed or to go into reverse which both sides would 
be obliged to honour. But the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion can proceed only upon the assumption that it is 
setting up a permanent regime (though it must ensure 


Steel 


that it does not disrupt the current activity of the indu;- 
try in doing so). The public is entitled to examine th: 
Corporation’s acts and c= they conduce towards 
what its chairman has (using his own capitals) 
as “ a Fundamental Change.” 

But little else in Mr Hardie’s lengthy statement upon 
the eve of vesting day suggested that the Corporation has 
seriously begun to think about the reorganisation that his 
words—and his mien—imply. He provided an up-to- 
date estimate of the proportion of each division of the 
steel industry that will come under public ownership. 
He repeated the none too explicit description of the Cor- 

tion’s relations with its dependent companies that 
already been allowed to appear. His explanation of 
the interim and long-term relationships between the Cor- 

















Taste I 
{ 
Companies | 
Divisions of the Industey eam | Seopa, Phanall 
owned 
Scheduled Actionves "000 tons i Ser 
By POR GD. 6 i cdsnvcudancsnbessouen 15,394-0 97-8 2-2 
2. DE 9 knkcv0d ccidanabieninnseen 9,498-5 97-0 3-0 
si bnsheeeeaeanes 14,433-5 99-6 0-4 
"| Alloy Steel Ingots.....cccccccccecces 690-8 92-6 =| 4 
4. Hot Rolled Products : 
PNB 06 cucetsdonsvebebentesstue 2,038-7 97-5 | 2:5 
BROUE .+ con cocsesceseuekrenesnee 1,430-3 92-6 74 
Tee RAO 5 anv oe sa ha ceskdean 750-7 8-3 | Cl 
Other Hot Rolled Products........ 6,732-6 | 90-3 i 9-7 
Total Hot Rolled Products ...... 10,952°-3 | 91-8 8-2 
Other Activities: i : 
Production of : 273-3 73-4 =| = (66 
5. Cold Rolled Strip .............ccc000 307-8 6-7 | 85 
ee Rie ee 236-1 24-1 | 75-9 
ee Ree eee 243-1 95-2 4°8 
8. Tyres, Wheels and Axles............ 163-0 48-0 52-0 
ee Be ee er ee a 31k-1 11-7 83:5 
10. Steel Drop Forgings................ 989-8 70-1 23-9 
1l. Hot Finished Tubes, Pipes, Fittings, ete. 783-1 44-0 dd 


12. Steel Wire 


Source: Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain. 





poration and the British Iron and Steel Federation was 
not as obscure as Mr Strauss’s “accurate, perfectly 
clear, and simple picture ” last week ; Mr Hardie talked 
of “our industry ” and “ our associations,” which does 
not suggest that his intentions about control are any less 
ambitious than the Minister’s. He disclosed that home 
and export sales organisations were among the “indi- 
vidualities ” that the Corporation proposed to leave (0 
its wholly owned subsidiaries, and that the Corporation 
had already arranged to pay £20 million for first instal- 
ments upon development schemes of constituent com 
panies, which this year may amount to £100 million. Mr 
Hardie described the total capital commitments (perhaps 
£500 million by the time the financial provisions for the 
industry’s second development scheme are approved) 3 
“a large and onerous capital obligation”; other people 
would say that the Corporation has secured fixed ass<'s 
and cash reserves at bargain prices. He hoped that = 
future “might bri years as well as lat 


years”—this of an industry that since the war - 
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successively been surpassing its output records. The 
Corporation’s one entirely new item of policy was its 
declared intention—to which Mr Hardie evidently 
attaches great importance—to “have progressive long- 
term planning for 25-50 years ahead for the main raw 
material supplies upon which our steel industry is 
founded.” It is difficult to know what is implied in a 
plan of this duration. The first question that obviously 
has to be asked is what level of steel output is contem- 
plated in A.D. 2001, but this remains one of the many 
matters which “the Corporation has actively under 
consideration.” 
* 


Such remote planning as far as the eye can see and 
“from a much wider national angle ” can obviously have 
little meaning at present. Of the measures to be taken 
by the Corporation to discharge its responsibilities about 
development, supplies of materials, production and prices 
Mr Hardie had little to say. This may not be entirely 
the Corporation’s fault. A few hours before the Cor- 
poration formally entered upon ownership of the major 
part of the industry now centrally administered by the 
Federation, no working arrangement, even of an 
interim character, had finally been agreed. There have 
been signs that the issue was developing into one of 
personalities between Mr Hardie and Sir Andrew 
Duncan, who are both industrial co-ordinators of great 
determination and experience. With the vesting date out 
of the way, the discussions become more complex 
and entangled in implication. The Corporation’s 
member firms account for roughly roo per cent of the 
tonnage produced by member firms in two of the Federa- 
tion’s eleven sectional “ conferences,” for more than 90 
per cent of three others and for 65 to 90 per cent of four 
of the remainder ; only in the conferences dealing with 
the production of crucible and high-speed steel (37 per 
cent) and bolts, nuts, screws and rivets (2 per cent) are 
they in a decided minority, according to a tonnage yard- 
stick. Mr Hardie interprets this to mean that “the 80 
firms we own (with more than 100 subsidiaries) prac- 
tically are the Federation.” In the same way, according 
to Mr Strauss, 30 of the 33 members of the Federation’s 
executive—which is negotiating with Mr Hardie—are 
directors of publicly-owned companies (though they hold 
office as individuals and not as representatives of their 
companies). Sir Ellis Hunter, for example, who has 
been most prominent in these negotiations, now becomes 
the chief executive of a subsidiary company of the Iron 
and Steel Corporation—and he, like other leaders 
of the industry, is not disposed actively to support 


387 
the attempts of his holding company’s chief executive 
to gain control of the Federation, of which such 
publicly-owned subsidiaries are the predominant mem- 
bers. In many ways, therefore, there is justification for 
the comment by Mr John Freeman, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Supply: “In the last 
analysis, if this comes to a fight, the Corporation hold 
the big guns, and the Corporation will win.” In the 
present analysis, however, it appears that. the Corpora- 
tion, which is desperately bargaining for the services, 
if not as yet the good will, of the men who have run, 





Tasre Il 
PROPORTION OF IRON AND STEEL WORKERS IN STATE-OWNED Firms? 
(Based on Employment in October, 1950) 


Total | Proportion 
Workers | 1 Publicly 
Employed Owned 
| ompanies 
RACE : aaa 
Process Workers : ey, 
Iron Ore Mines and Quarries, .....ccccccecceccccceces 4,619 95-8 
Come Ovens at Blast Purmaces. . .<..ccccccccctccvccce 3,257 97-3 


Blast Furnaces and Sintering Plants 


bbb skdCR bes Kcedcnds 10,736 97-3 
Steel Melting Furnaces and Ancillary Processes (excluding | 

melting for manufacture of steel castings)............ 21,147 95-1 
Rolling Mills and Ancillary Processes (excluding wrought 

iron, sheet and tinplate rolling but including bright bars) 46,279 &2-0 
SE I oon i + insite <einin ok Sie ae 6 based 17,703 85-8 
ee RIE 55k Ei hc ove ck iecek coi cacien 13,072 85-32 
Forges and Ancillary Processes (other than drop forges). . 6,455 39-7 
Steel Foundries and Ancillary Processes (including melt- 

ing for manufacture of steel castings)................ 18,976 31-3 
ee IEE Kc 4 5's oF ako ee beks ouca oR eeoln 13,239 24-5 
Wrought Iron Manufacture... ..... 0. ccc cece ccc ecces 1,617 22-4 
Steel and Wrought Iron Tubes and Fittings Manufacture 21,316 43-1 





———— 


Torat Process WorKERS 








Geakda ed Gah dnebVOuues 178,416 | 69-4 
General and Maintenance Workers associated with above 
SE Sia akg Sk vn s'p0: da ol bie Ry Se 0 we 5 4's GOR EROS | 87,838 | &0-8 
Administrative, Technical and Clerical Workers associated | | 
EE SI OOO CNNIOR 05-5 6 4c 4 weeny coves s Cis csecss 37,390 70-9 
is F555 ess cee bee ad eRe wes 303,644 72-8 
Ferro-Alloy Manufacture (other than blast-furnace ferro- i 
Bo 55 cba 0 hci bos 55 65N we co 0 8 ORE bk EO ee i 1,982 | id 
SE IN 5 tin o'ncecatenk+ sods cenie weds comedies | 147,001 | 6-9 
Granp ToTaL 


see eecceecerecvereceeeeecaseveces {| 452,627 | 51°0 


* Excluding drop forgings and bolts and nuts. 
Source: British lron and Steel Federation, 


and can run, the industry, is not prepared to fire its big 
guns. Whether it can control the Federation through 
its predominant membership—exercised through the 
directors of individual companies, many of whose ser- 
vices it has retained at least partly because they hope 
eventually for its abolition—is not by any means certain. 
Its desire, even during an interim period, for special 
delegates on every conference and committee of the 
Federation, whether dominated by publicly owned firms’ 
representatives or not, does not display real confidence. 
On the other hand, the Federation’s view, in its latest 
Statistical Bulletin, that “the problem for the present 
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would seem to be how the Corporation can best reconcile 
and fulfil its own powers and responsibilities within the 
general structure ” would seem to be over-sanguine and 
may not completely take account of the calibre of Mr 
Hardie. 

Such a temporary, dangerous impasse is not a happy 
opening for State ownership of the second of the 
country’s two most important basic industries. It might 
in present circumstances be a good thing for the Corpora- 
tion to remain ineffective through restraint ; it would 
be ominous if it should remain ineffective through 
incapacity to assume its practical responsibilities. Some 
modus vivendi should have been worked out before now ; 
and the issues concerned in working out a continuing 
organisation for the whole of the industry or for its public 
and private sectors should be disclosed more clearly than 
in one shadowy sentence from Mr Strauss. 

State steel is no longer a theoretical issue ; the Cor- 
poration’s first job is to produce a clear blueprint for the 
developing organisation of the industry. The more closely 
this can be dovetailed into the existing structure that 
has served the industry so well during the last five years 
the better ; but the vagueness of the Corporation’s present 
barely-formed notions does not necessarily suggest that 
the changes it envisages will be moderate or well- 
conceived. Mr Hardie’s earnest preoccupation with 
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securing iron ore supplies that later generations will 

into steel should not conceal from him that the an 
already requires answers about the immediately 
important questions now facing the industry. How vill 
the Corporation discharge the responsibilities it has 
assumed for securing iron ore and scrap in the comi 
year, when raw materials will be short ? What measures 
will it take to give the private sector of the 
industry “ special consideration” and “ represent and 
protect its interests” in whatever organisation is ulti- 
mately set up ? When it assumes power to fix Prices 
(for the present left at its request with the Minister) will 
it undertake not to use powers to discriminate 
against its Customer-competitors in the steel finishing 
trades ? When does it hope to recruit to its members, 
to its staff, or to any shadowy “ Council ” and “ Execy- 
tive” that it might set up, the reserve of steel-maki 
experience it at present so painfully lacks ? What finan- 
cial policy will the Corporation, as a holding company, 
adopt regarding the operations of its 80 subsidiaries ? 
What practical part will it and its staff undertake in the 
preparation, already begun, of the second stage of the 
industry’s development plan ? Until it has begun tm 
answer such practical questions, the titular existence of 
the Corporation can only menace and hamper the current 
operations of the industry. 


Gold Price under Pressure 


HE attack on the official dollar price of gold has 

recently been gathering weight. For the time being, 
it has left the field of polemics, where until recently 
most of the conflict took place. On that front the South 
African attempt to induce the International Monetary 
Fund to sanction a general writing-up of the world price 
of gold—by a uniform and simultaneous change in 
currency parities—has been repelled at least twice and 
is not being pursued. When it was last defeated, Mr 
Havenga, the South African Minister of Finance, gave 
warning to the Fund and to the world that South Africa 
“ reserved all rights to sell gold at premium prices, safe- 
guarded to her by the Fund’s Articles of Agreement.” 
Mr Havenga has been as good as his word. The offensive 
against the official price of gold is no longer an academic 
debate conducted within the four walls of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund ; it is a much more practical 
affair, involving an increasing diversion of newly mined 
gold, and even of existing monetary stocks, from the 
world supply of monetary reserves into the free gold 
markets where gold is quoted at a premium on the official 
price. 


The extent of this movement may be gauged by com- 
paring changes in the world’s monetary reserves of gold 
in recent years with corresponding figures of world gold 
production. The table opposite, which gives such a 
comparison, has been compiled from the comprehensive 
data published by the International Monetary Fund ; for 
obvious reasons it excludes information relating to Russia. 
The difference between gold produced and the changes 
in holdings measures the gold that has gone into indus- 
trial uses, has disappeared into hoards, or has been 
added to the considerable amount of gold that circulates 
in the Middle East as a normal standard of currency. 


In 1948 and 1949, it will be seen, some $744 million 


of gold, or about 21 million ounces, disappeared 
into industry or hoards. The provisional figures 
suggest that this rate nearly doubled in 1950. Gold 
output last year amounted to about $840 million, while 
monetary reserves rose by only $120 million, leaving 
$720 million, or about 20 million ounces, as the amount 
of gold diverted to industry or hoards. Thus, of the 
1950 production of gold, only one-seventh fed the 
reserves held by central banks, exchange accounts and 
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1948 1949 1950 
Gold production .......... 790 824 840° 
Changes in world monetary 
gesdrves ft iss cevksiecnan +1,3909 — 520 + 120° 
ny 


Gold absorbed by hoards, 
industry, O66. Seiccsccuere 744 720° 


(21 million ounces) (20 million 
ounces) 


* Estimated. 


—e 


¢ Excluding USSR. 


treasuries, and six-sevenths took other and more devious 
paths. This is not to suggest that six-sevenths of the 
newly mined gold was directly canalised to the free 
markets ; the proportion was certainly very much 
lower. But the figures indicate that the newly 

gold sold in the free market plus the gold withdrawn 
from official reserves and either hoarded or sold for 
industrial purposes amounted to the equivalent of six 


sevenths of new production. 
This diversion of gold from monetary reserves (0 the 
free markets increased steadily during 1950. It 1s -~ 


to be further accentuated in the months to come. 
is because more producing countries are obtaining Pt” 
mission from the International Monetary Fund to convett 
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newly mined gold into fabricated articles, which may 
be sold in the international markets at premium prices. 
The growth of this business is inextricably linked with 
the IMF doctrine on the subject of gold dealings at other 
than official prices. 5 
The basic IMF articles of agreement set out the per- 
fectly justifiable thesis that member banks should not be 
allowed to deal in gold except within comparatively 
narrow margins—analogous to the “ gold points ” of gold 
standard days—on either side of the official parity price. 
Had any appreciably greater latitude been allowed by the 
ent, it would have threatened a fundamental 
undermining of the structure of stable exchange rates 
that the IMF was intended to maintain. This doctrine 
soon came under pressure, however, because in the post- 
war years gold in the free markets commanded a sub- 
stantial premium over the official price. The IMF 
eventually yielded to this pressure in two ways. First, 
it decided “‘ not to object to domestic transactions in 
gold at prices above the official parities unless they have 
the effect of establishing new rates of exchange or under- 
mining existing rates of other members or unless they 
result in a significant weakening of the international 
financial position of a member which might affect its 
utilisation of the Fund’s resources.” This concession, 
intended to be limited to dealings within each national 
economy, allowed the opening and legal functioning of 
“tolerated ” free markets for gold, in Paris and other 
capitals of member countries. Secondly, and of greater 
importance, was the recognition by the Fund that member 
countries had a right to export gold at premium prices 
if this gold was needed for bona fide industrial purposes. 
This right has been generously used—some might say 
abused—by producing countries. All producing countries 
are allowed to sell gold at a premium against affidavits 
from the importing countries testifying that the gold in 
question is required for industrial purposes. Some of 
these affidavits are easier and cheaper to procure than 
others. In some countries they are issued with a due 
sense of responsibility ; in others the standards have 
proved less exacting. 


* 


Gold has been exported from South Africa, Canada, 
the United States and Australia against affidavits of this 
kind. Some of the producing countries have gone further, 
and have allowed the setting up in their own territory of 
manufacturing firms that fabricate the gold in the desired 
way and then export it at premium prices. The outstand- 
ing example of this is South Africa, where two firms 
have been authorised to process newly mined gold into 
articles or into semi-manufactured form. After this pro- 

"cess of conversion the gold can be exported and sold 
al premium prices. In South Africa about 40 per cent 
of the current output of about a million ounces a month 
s processed and exported in this way. For South 
African mines, therefore, the average current price of 
gold is appreciably above the official figure of 35 dollars 
ot 248 shillings per ounce. Canada and Southern 
Pape have recently asked for an extension of facilisis 
ot seling gold at a premium, and one may assume that 
before long the facilities given to certain producers will 
Not be denied to any others, including Australia and 
West Africa. 

The main gold producers all have access to the free 
market, and the evidence suggests that they have been 
using this selling route to an increasing extent in the 
ist few months. Russia, the unknown factor in these 
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calculations and estimates, is bound by none of the IMF 
doctrines on this issue. There have been recent indica- 
tions of appreciable sales of Russian gold both in the 
Zurich and Amsterdam markets. Naturally, when 
Russia has to export gold to supplement its foreign 
currency resources, it does so by sales in the open market 


at a premium and not by sales at official prices to other 
central banks or Treasuries. 


* 


The result of this increased diversion of newly mined 
gold from the normal channels feeding the monetary 
reserves of the world to those that irrigate the far-flung 
free markets must be increasingly to nullify the IMF 
policy on gold operations and to make increasingly 
artificial the existing structure of official gold prices. It 
is interesting to speculate how long the present trend can 
continue without seriously undermining that structure. 
This diversion of gold will be inevitable so long as there 
is any appreciable margin between official and free market 
prices. The pull of the free market has become irresis- 
tible when the price has risen above the equivalent of 
$40 per ounce. 


The demand for gold in the free markets is very largely 
a hoarding demand. The greater part of the metal that is 
sold ostensibly for industrial purposes is in fact remelted 
into a shape in which it can be conveniently dealt in on 
the free markets and sold for hoarding purposes. This 
hoarding demand for gold does not, of course, arise 
merely, or even mainly, from the proportion of current 
savings that seeks a resting place in this particular barren 
medium. It arises also from the flight from currencies, 
from the movement of existing savings. As inflation gets 
under way in the United States and elsewhere, a sub- 
stantial amount of “funk capital” will be tempted to 
make its way out of currencies into gold. If, however, 
an increasing amount of newly mined gold finds its way 
to the free markets, the potential hoarding demand for 
the metal may be severely tested. Since the 1949 currency 
devaluations, the free market price has fluctuated between 
the extremes of $50 and $37 per ounce. The main break, 
which occurred in the early part of 1950, followed the 
Communist occupation of Canton and the disturbance 
of the normal distributive mechanism operated through 
Hong Kong, Macao and Canton by which gold used to 
reach the interior of China. In the past few weeks this 
particular mechanism has been functioning smoothly 
again, and this may have contributed to the substantial 
recovery in the free price of gold that occurred early in 
the New Year. 


At around $40 per ounce there appears to be a virtually 
unlimited demand for gold. In the Indian market, which 
is insulated from normal arbitrage traffic by prohibitions 
on the import of the metal, the present price for gold is 
about $63 an ounce calculated at the official rate of 
exchange and at about $70 if the prevailing aot 
dollar cross rate is used. Although the Indian market 
nominally insulated from the rest of the world by thé 
import-licensing system, a considerable amount of gold 
finds it way to that country—smuggled by aircraft, sailing 
vessels and through other devious channels, The Bombay 
market is estimated to oon a daily te about. 

000 ounces. Most of this is incoming as very 
Ritle metal has recently come out of hoards. Once under- 
ground, it tends to stay there. The appreciable influx 
of new gold makes the present high price quoted in the 
Indian market all the more significant. pond 
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The emergent problems are readily ciiscernible, though 
not readily soluble. It appears probabie that the amount 
of gold flowing into the free market will increase further. 
The IMF discipline on this issue is breaking down. The 
concessions given in some directions will have to be 
extended to others. Either the free mark<t price will, 
as a result, tend to return towards the officia) price and 
thus dam the flow of newly mined guid to the free 
markets, or else the IMF structure of oiSc1al gold prices 
will come to appear more and more artificial and will 
be brought increasingly into disrepute. These are prob- 
lems that merit close attention from the authorities in 
Washington, London and elsewhere. It may be assumed 
that the United States, in its present mood of anti- 
inflationary endeavour, will not gladly assent to any 
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adjustment of the official price of gold to the level inj: 
cated by free market quotations. et ae 
emerges in which no appreciable amount of gold is flow; 
into central banks and Treasuries but in which the metal 
is draining down the ratholes of the world’s free markets, 
something will have to be done to withdraw from ay 
obviously untenable position. Meanwhile, those countries 
that are consciously aiding and abetting this undermining 
of the present structure of official gold prices should 
realise that they are destroying the basis on which ress 
such stability of exchanges as the world now possesses, 
The immediate advantage they may obtain from this 
growing anarchy in the world gold situation may ult- 
mately prove to have been very dearly won. 


Business Notes 


No More Targets for Coal ? 


The National Coal Board is not at present prepared to 
make its usual yearly estimate of total output for the year 
— because it cannot be sure how many miners it can 
command during 1951. Lord Hyndley this week was less 
cheered than Mr Noel-Baker had recently been by the “ great 
recruiting drive” which has brought in 10,000 men since 
mid-November ; he commented, warily, “ We do not know 
how long this improved trend will continue . . . for thirty 
years the manpower of the industry has been falling by some- 
thing like 20,000 a year, so we are not dealing with a new 
development.” As to exports, Lord Hyndley said that the 
Board was doing its best to honour its obligations of arrears 
on last year’s contracts ; but arrears of certain classes of coal 
might not be completely cleared before the third quarter of 
this year. At present exports and bunker supplies are barely 
150,000 tons a week ; but Lord Hyndley was not prepared to 
say that even this rate—which is less than 8,000,000 tons of 
coal a year—could be maintained throughout 1951. 


Clearly, the Board is not to be inveigled into any optimistic 
target practice for the year, and it will be interesting to learn 
how the planners of the Economic Survey work out this 
reticence in tons. The Board appears a little disillusioned 
with short-term verbal planning, though it is carrying out 
the first parts of the capital development programme con- 
templated in its long-term production plan, including the 
sinking of a new pit in the West Midlands division. This is 
reasonable enough: though the Minister has not yet 
approved the plan, some irreducible minimum of develop- 
ment must be carried on whatever plan is adopted, even to 
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maintain output ; the long periods involved in coal develop- 
ment are illustrated by the fact that the new mine will not 
begin to raise coal until 1957 and will not reach its full output 
of 1,500,000 tons a year until 1963. No estimate was forth- 
coming of the Board’s financial results for 1950, though it 


seems to have entered 1951 with part of its remaining deficit 
(a legacy of 1947 losses) still outstanding. The increase of 
4s. 2d. a ton on coal prices, Lord Hyndley emphasised, would 
probably do no more than allow the Board to break even in 
1951 ; if materials rose in price at their present rate, he could 
not promise that this would be the year’s only increase in coal 
prices. Already its consequences have been felt this week, 
in promises of higher prices for electricity and for steel 
(which Mr Strauss just managed to announce before vesting 
day); they will continue to spread outward throughout 
the economy. 


* * * 


Counselling the Chancellor 


This year’s stream of advice and pleas to the Chancellor 
about the shape of his budget has already started to flow— 
and will evidently comprise the usual mixture of the sound 
and unsound, the possible and the impossible. The letter 
addressed to Mr Gaitskell this week by the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce contains much that is sensible. Its 
appraisal of the broad economic problems of rearmament 
does, indeed, parallel the version given recently by Mr Attlee 
and other governmental spokesmen—that the productive 
resources required for defence must be provided mainly at 
the expense of civil production for the home market, but 
not at the expense of investment outlays that promise aly 
early increase in productivity, The Association emphasises— 
and here, of course, its emphasis differs from the Govert- 
ment’s—that the first candidate for the necessary retrench- 
ment should be the expenditure of central and local Govett- 
ment. It instances, among “ real” outlays, work on nw 
towns and surveys for national parks ; considers that housing 


should have priority (in the interests of labour mobility) ov¢" , 


schools and hospitals ; and advocates both a relaxation 0 
housing specifications and an increase in the proportion ‘ 
houses built for sale (this last point being made mainly ™ 
the hope of thereby stimulating savings by house-purchasts 
As for the Government’s financial outlays, the Associate? 
advocates a progressive reduction in transfer payments aod 
“all forms Se Seam benefits, except education, which a 
given without passing through the wage structure ; and 
that this dean be done before considering any increast 
the tax load. It believes, too, that a drive for voluntst) 
savings should come before tax increases—a much mor 
questionable proposition in practice, given the public yea 
of rising prices and shortages (which the Association itself 
acknowl: )—and that such extra taxation as 1s necessary 
should be aimed mainly at the general body of consutt! 
spending. Taxation of the higher income brackets ° 


company reserves, it is pointed out, would be paid mainly 
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or wholly out of savings—a consideration that leads the Asso- 

cjation into an astonishing flight of optimism, a proposal that 
| Profits Tax should be completely repealed. More realistic 
| politically, though ly not administratively, is the sug- 

gestion that the reduced rate “ steps ” for income tax should 
| be increased to eight, to promote incentive by a smoother 
progression. 


: Most of this is sound counsel in principle. More is the 
ity. therefore, that the Association’s comments on the 
budgetary problem as a whole should have been founded on a 
3 | particularly confusing fallacy—the supposition that the 
E pressure On the nation’s savings could be relieved by a 
s change in the mere methods of financing, or even of book- 
keeping. The need for ‘taxation, it is implied, would be 
e reduced if local authorities borrowed from the market instead 
of from the Government. Alternatively, an “overall” 
balance on the budget should be computed after excluding 
“all loans which are repayable.” The simple fact, unfor- 
tunately, is that a house requires bricks and mortar and 
labour however it is financed. 





* * * 

cit 

of A Railway Strike ? 

. The report of the Court of Inquiry into the dispute 
uld between the Railway Executive and the three railway unions 
cal has been rejected outright by two of the unions: the National 
ch Union of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Loco- 
tel motive Engineers and Firemen. The possibility of a national 
ring railway strike cannot be ruled out, and strike action has 
out already been proposed at some of the larger depots. 

The issue is perfectly clear. The Court have fully sup- 
ported the contention of the Railway Executive that higher 
wages can only be paid if the railways are worked more 
efficiently, and the award of an increase of about five per 
cent in wages has been specifically linked with the abolition 
or modification of certain practices that have added 

ellor greatly to the working cost of the railways. For their part 
cai the men refuse categorically to accept any conditions attached 
= to the award—as they refused them when the Executive’s 
etter offer was made last November—and they further contend 
~ that the award itself is far from sufficient to bring their 
se wages into line with wages in other major industries. 
ale As far as the public interest is concerned, the Court have 
active expressed the only rational opinion that may be held. The 
nly at ralways continue to lose money. At least part of the loss is 
+ but caused by the waste of labour involved in restrictive practices. 
© any It is therefore entirely reasonable to ask that the cost of 
ises— increasing wages should in part be met by putting an end to 
vert restrictive practices and eliminating wasted labour. — The 
rench- only alternatives are either to accept a larger deficit—in the 
ovetti- three years ending in December, 1950, the accumulated 
n new deficit was already £50.6 million—or to increase freight and 
ousing passenger rates with a consequent further general rise in 
y) over, Prices. As it is, the Court estimate that their award will 
rion 0 cost the railways a further £7,000,000 a year ; in addition, 
tion of there are separate claims of 149,000 railway shopmen and the 
‘nly in increased cost of coal to be met. But costs apart, it is high 
hase): ume that the principle that higher wages should go hand-in- 
<a hand with improved efficiency should be established. The 
— railway industry is not the only one that suffers from 
ate restrictive practices. In view of the unyielding attitude of 
ich al the men, however, there seems little hope of a quick or even 
ia 4 peaceful settlement. There seem to be only two possibili- 
ahs ies: either a strike or wholesale surrender on the part of the 
agp overnment. Either event would have disastrous reper- 
4 feat “ussions on the industrial life of the country. 
bn itself - . . 
ecessary : 
pasumet Railway Revenues and Charges 
ail The report includes estimates submitted by Mr Victor 


Radford, the Chief Financial Officer of the Railway Execu- 
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tive, showing the course of railway revenues last year, 


: These 
are summarised below :— 
Railway results {mn. 
se ee 
1948 | 1949 | 1958 
" Veeco. eee ae Pecan Te 
CO PORNO os ccc cea oe | 344-8 | 334-1 349-1 
WN NG sn as 5s i Seba bic ee | 322-5 | 325-1 | 325°60 
BOR TORTS PON iss a os oes Svea co 22°3 90 | 24-1 
Share of British Transport Commission central charges | 35-0 35-0 | 3-9 
Agpetingaht Well in 6 655. sic | 12-7 | 20} 11-9 


An adjusted estimate on the basis of 1950 working, but taking 
a full year’s yield at the increased freight rates that began 
to operate from May 15th, would show a rise of {10 million 
in net traffic receipts, but would still leave a deficit, after 
provision for the railways’ share of central charges of 
£2,000,000. To this will have to be added in the current 
year £3,000,000 for higher coal prices, £7,000,000 for higher 
wages (if the award is accepted, which seems distinctly doubt- 
ful) and extra costs for steel, power, materials and stores. And 
in this year, of all years, a start is to be made on the introduc- 
tion of charges schemes to put the Commission’s revenue 
account in balance. It may be wondered if, in present-day 
conditions of rising costs and prices, formal charges schemes 


can be expected to produce the net revenue that the Com- 
mussion so urgently wants. 


* * * 


Washington Prepares for Action 


_The new commodity organisation in Washington is 
beginning to take shape. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced this week that invitations have been sent by the 
United States Government, acting on behalf of Britain end 
France, to a number of the major producing and consuming 
countries to form the first standing commodity committees. 
One committee will examine copper, zinc and lead ; another 
molybdenum and tungsten ; and a third manganese, nickel 
and cobalt. Separate committees are also proposed for 
cotton, wool and sulphur. Tin and rubber are for the time 
being outside the scope of the Washington organisation. 
There is no immediate problem in tin because exports to 
potential enemy countries are negligible, though if its price 
continues to rise as it has done in the past few days, the 
matter might be reconsidered. Rubber is at present being 
dealt with at a special conference sitting in London. The 
intention is that the first committee (for copper, zinc and 
lead) will meet at the end of this month and that all will 
be functioning by the beginning of April. 

The task of the standing committees is to consider and to 
recommend to governments specific action necessary “to 
expand production, increase and conserve supplies and 
assure their most effective distribution and use among con- 
suming countries.” Each committee will be autonomous 





















Commercial History and Review 
of 1950 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist includes the first part of the Commercial 
History and Review of 1950—the 88th of the series which 
began in 1863 j 

Part I provides a general review of British economic 
developments last year, and special articles on finance, 
investment, overseas trade and agriculture, Part II, to be 
published on March 3rd, will contain articles on all important 
British industries, and Part III, consisting of overseas 
economic reports, will appear on April 7th. _ 3 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Mecords and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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and will decide its own procedure. It will report direct to 
the governments concerned and not to the central group, 
though clearly the central secretariat will have to co-ordinate 
the work of the different committees. Countries that are not 
members of the standing committees will be allowed to put 
their points of view before them. 


These arrangements are intended to enable swift action 
to be taken internationally. But it remains to be seen 
whether countries can settle their differences in a short 
space of time. The well intentioned principles of interna- 
tional commodity control embodied in the Havana charter 
of the International Trade Organisation are to be jettisoned. 
International study groups will become moribund and inter- 
national commodity policy will tend to be decided in 
Washington. In present circumstances, that may be inevit- 
able, but it is a step that may have important repercussions 
in the commodity markets in future years, if the world is 
not flung into total war. 


It is a welcome fact that the first committee will be for 
non-ferrous metals. Last week the American Government 
informed copper and zinc producers that deliveries for the 
stockpile contracted for June 31st may be spread over the 
remainder of the year. This slackening in the tempo of 
stockpiling should enable Britain to buy some American 
zinc. The Ministry of Supply’s hope that supplies would be 
made available by the United States seems to have suc- 
ceeded. But it has also shown that the United States appre- 
ciates that the new committees will be effective only if 
member countries are prepared to make sacrifices. 


*® * cs 


Britain’s Dwindling Stocks 


Britain’s raw material stocks are seriously depleted, and 
the Government is showing signs of anxiety. The volume of 
stocks fell by 15 per cent during 1950 although their total 
value increased by over 25 per cent owing to the sharp rise 
in prices. It will be a stupendous task to build up stocks 
during the current year—at a time when all countries will 
be trying to increase their reserves. The British Government 
has also decided to stockpile. The supplementary estimates 
submitted to Parliament this week showed that the Ministry 
of Food is to spend £3,000,000, the Board of Trade 


Raw MATERIALS—IMPORTS AND STOCKS 
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Import: | Stock 
Cominodity. Units | | ———————— —- — ,, —— ones 
} j ; uae 
1958 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 
| a —_ 
Iron ore ....06. | "000 tons | 5,164 6,845 | 8,731 | 8693 | 6415 | 
Cap GEE AF i sccs eet fae 362 357 3 318 |. —26 
Ree. ate ae 197 161 186 172 | +1 
Zinc concentrates | 7° * | 157 130 157 198 | 198 | 430 
» metal......] » » | 265 149 168 145 42 | —22 
Tin concentrates. Se peas 3} | -@ | — 5 
Aluminium ..... » cwt. 925 | 1917 2,782 | 3,308 | 2,824 | 
Bauxite ........ * tons | 250 164 | 308 ot eT 
Raw cotton..... Ma. tb. | 1,207 714 | 829 | 1,029 101i ~25 
Cotton linters.s.] , . | 4 lll | 80 67 | (97 | 
Raw.wool ...... ae 881 621 675 814 704 | 9 
Wee accead 000 tons | 4 28 25 | 23 33 | 
Softwood ....... | "000 Stds.| 1,793 1,358 999 | 1,072 7 
i | * 128 | i ‘96 190 
Hardwood...... |Ma.cu.ft) 36 32 53, S| @ | -3 
Sulphur : ha wea be "000 tons 132 305 49 393 } 439 —20 
Crude petroleum . | Mn. Gals 568 616 1174 1546 2,377 
Motor spirit... .. go 1341 | Ve | 
| . : 
' 


| 1,457 L197 | 11st 
‘ ' 


*Tin metal _ 





£3,300,000 (of which {1,300,000 had already been voted) 
and the Ministry of Supply £7,700,c00o—a total of £14 
million (£12,700,000 extra) for purchases for strategic 
reserves. These additional expenditures will not, however, 
appreciably raise the year’s estimates for total expenditure ; 
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the supplementaries were in fact requests to Parliament 

authorise the use of money, previously voted for other - 
poses, to be devoted to creating a strategic reserve. Bat ‘ 
will mean that the demand for strategic materials vil 


increase by about £10 million. 


The accompanying table shows imports of certain ; 
materials during the past four years and in 1938 and th 
changes in stocks that took place last year. These |at, 
figures are provisional and for certain items are partially 
estimated. There was no general decline in raw materia 
imports last year; much smaller quantities of certain 
goods were received and larger quantities of others, By 
although the volume of raw material imports may not hays 
declined, it clearly did not keep pace with the higher level o 
consumption, and stocks were reduced quite alarmingly, Of 
the non-ferrous metals, lead was the only case in which 
stocks were larger at the end of the year than at the beginning 
Copper declined by 26,000 tons, zinc by 22,000 tons (though 
stocks of zinc concentrates were 30,000 tons larger) and tig 
by about 5,000 tons. Stocks of raw cotton were 25 million |b 
lower and of raw wool 90 million lb. lower. Stocks of 
softwood fell by about 190,000 standards and those of hard- 
wood stocks by some 3,000,000 cubic feet. Sulphur stocks 
declined by 20,000 tons. It is clear from these figurés 
that the level of activity in many industries in 1951 will be 
governed by the volume of imports. 


R * 2 


Cost of Government Trading 


The Government trading departments are at last trying 
to conform to best commercial practice, and this year the 
first batch of accounts and balance-sheets* has been pub- 
lished less than eleven months after the close of the financial 
year, 1949-50. But the commentary by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General makes sorry reading, even though it is 
treated with the diplomatic restraint that is customary in such 
documents. In a number of instances, quite large expendi- 
tures were incurred through the miscalculations of the 
Ministry of Food, while, as usual, the techniques of Govern- 
ment price-fixing have the effect of supporting inefficient! 
producers ; the cost-variations in many cases are very wide. 

Storage of meat in refrigerated ships during the winter 0! 
1949-50 cost £609,000, an outlay that arose because th: 
Ministry’s system of distribution proved too inflexible 
cope with the large deliveries of home-killed and imported 
meat (partly caused by the heavy slaughterings in the hot 
summer of 1949). Again, £202,000 was paid to Dutch 
suppliers of strawberry pulp to cancel a contract because the 
Ministry’s forecast of manufacturers’ demand was badly 
awry. Or, again, the bill for subsidies is inflated y 
£1,000,000 a year for food purchased by ocean-going Britis 
and foreign ships because “ owing to administrative difficu'- 
ties no straightforward method of recovery had proved pract- 
cable.” In margarine and cooking-fat, although the industry 
was working well below capacity, orders were spread ove" 
inefficient firms—some with costs three times the level of 
most efficient. The price paid is based on the weighted 
average Costs per ton of | all firms in the industry ; the resultant 
“excess” profit made by the efficient producers is therefor: 
large. The Ministry spent £7,500,000 in 1949-50 0” P’ 
cessing oilseeds and oils and another {9,000,000 on “i 
manufacture of its own fats and oils into margarine 3° 
compound cooking fat. The total net cost of the Ministry 


of Food in 1949-50 was £394} million, or £59 million 123s, 


than in 1948-49. This decline was largely due to a reducti"® 
in customs and excise duties—{22 million on sugat ™ 
£11 million on tea—that was not passed on to the consums® 
The Ministry made some £26 million profit on certain items 


—-. aie te 


* “ Trading Accou | ance Shee 1949-50.” Volum I 
UM. 
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STABILITY IN 
CHANGING CONDITIONS 


ALUUYUUQERAUHYYOOPDGERR EDEN ETREA NT 


A customer of the Three Banks Group 
has the comforting knowledge that 
however rapidly trade conditions may 
change either at home or overseas, he 
has at his disposal the combined skill 
and wide experience of a Group in 
touch with financial and business 
interest in all parts of the world, and 
the benefits of a Banking Service that 
is adaptable, individual and complete in 


every detail. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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ASK THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Squore, W.! 


IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day's work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2, 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 


ae 


LONDON OFFICES: 


City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Special Departments at the Bank’s 
London City Office, at the Principal 
Glasgow Office, and at the Head 
Office are fully equipped to handle 
every description of Overseas Bank- 
ing Business. Enquiries are invited. 


ase eee 


Principal GLASCOW Office: 
110, QUEEN STREET, C.1. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 


ae 


AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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—nearly £15 million on sugar, £5,000,000 on coffee and 
cocoa and {3,000,000 on fresh fruit and vegetables. 


The Ministry of Supply figures less prominently, and more 
happily, in the C. & A.G.’s report. The only questionable 
matter was the difference between the levies received by the 
Iron and Steel Federation from steel produced in Govern- 
ment “agency” factories and its contribution (£250,000) 
towards the loss of £882,000 incurred. On non-ferrous 
metals, surprisingly, the Ministry made a loss of {1,209,000, 
despite devaluation. Copper showed a profit of £1,761,000, 
and tin, £1,381,000; the loss on zinc amounted to 
£1,209,000 and on lead to £1,982,000. Aluminium yielded 
a surplus of {2,612,000 and chrome ore and magnesite 
£103,000. Imported finished steel involved the Ministry 
in a loss of £6,282,000—deliberately incurred as a matter of 
price-fixing policy. The Board of Trade showed profits 
on timber (8,876,000), jute (£2,029,000) and leather 
(£1,086,000) and losses on paper ({£2,010,000), molasses 
and industrial alcohol (£964,000) and flax (£571,000). The 
accounts of the Fertilisers Directorate are now available 
for 1948-49, but the board’s examiners “ are unable to satisfy 
themselves as to their accuracy.” 


* © x 


Sulphuric Acid from Anhydrite 


Talks have been going on for some weeks about a new 
project to produce sulphuric acid without reliance upon 
natural sulphur. Imperial Chemical Industries has a plant at 
Billingham, the biggest of its kind in the world, which derives 
sulphuric acid from anhydrite by a process yielding about 
one ton of acid and another ton of cement clinker for every 
1% tons of anhydrite. The present capacity of the plant 
is about 250,000 tons of sulphuric acid a year. The anhydrite 
comes from beds under the gypsum deposits worked at 
Billingham ; there is no shortage of anhydrite resources in 
this country and there are several large deposits in the 
country, apart from those at Billingham, that could be worked. 
The capital cost of a plant to make sulphuric acid from 
pyrites, the other alternative to sulphur, is much lower than 
the cost of an anhydrite plant; a number of acid plants 
have always used pyrites and more are being converted to 
using pyrites. 

Recent talks have surveyed the possibility of building 
eC plants on the basis that the acid users would 
“provide the finance and ICI the technical assistance. 
A capacity of about 150,000 tons of acid has been suggested 


' for the first plant, which would cost about £3,500,000 to 


build. It would make a useful contribution to the country’s 

sulphuric acid supplies, which are expected to fall from 

1,800,000 tons a year to less than 1,500,000 tons as a 

i gg of the fall in imports of elemental sulphur from 
erica, 


The economics of the anhydrite process depend very much 
on the price obtained for the cement clinker. Since 
the acid produced from anhydrite is more costly than that 
produced from sulphur or pyrites, the possibility of re- 
couping the difference in costs by the sale of clinker is of 
great importance. ICI grinds the cement clinker produced 
im its plant and markets its own cement, but it is less likely 
that the association of acid users who would own the new 
plant would want to do this. On the other hand there 
would be a limit to the price at which the cement industry 
might be prepared to take the odd 150,000 tons of clinker 
off their hands, even though the tonnage would form a very 
small fraction of the 10 million tons of cement produced in 
this country annually. If more than one anhydrite plant 
were built, this question of cement clinker prices could 
become distinctly important. Since the acid users will 
presumably seek to avoid the complications of embarking 
on the manufacture and marketing of a comparatively small 


tonnage of cement, a with the cement industry 
ought not t0 be impossible. 
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Britain’s Surplus with Europe 


The January operations of the European Payment 
Union reveal that Britain was once again the 
creditor. In that period the sterling surplus for Britaig 
amounted to £17,595,714. Of this, £6,000,000 was COvered 
by the use of existing resources, i.e., sterling balances held 
by other member countries at June 30, 1950. Of th 
balance one half, or £5,797,857, was taken in gold and the 
other half added to the United Kingdom’s balance with 
EPU. At the end of January Britain was in surplus with 
EPU to the amount of £94,180,714. The gold receipt in 
January has brought the total gold influx to Britain from 
EPU to £18,466,071. Complete details of the January 
operation of EPU had not reached London at the time of 
writing, but preliminary indications from Paris suggest thy 
France was the second largest creditor, coming after Britain, 
while on the debtor side Western Germany again dominate; 
the scene. 


* * x 


World Bank’s Dollars 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has now committed all but $10 million of its available 
dollar resources. It has in hand some $420 million of undis- 
bursed cash, but virtually the whole of this is earmarked for 
loans already made. It is the rule of the Bank to 
make no loans unless uncommitted funds are available for 
them. It follows, therefore, that the Bank can make no 
further substantial dollar loans unless it can previously 
reinforce its dollar resources by an issue of bonds in the 
American market or by sales of its debtors’ obligations— 
with or without its own guarantee—to institutional investors 
in the United States. Some such mobilisation of resources is 
likely in the near future, as the Bank is studying a number 
of projects calling for dollar loans. An important potential 
source of activity for the Bank lies within the whole range 
of capital development schemes envisaged under the 
Colombo Plan. The International Bank has an observer 2 
the meeting now taking place in Colombo ; this is discussed 
in a note on page 362. 


The President of the Bank, Mr Eugene Black, has this week 
passed through London and seized the opportunity for talks 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Among the perenmia 
topics that may have been discussed by. them wi 
the possible lending by the Bank of the sterling repr 
sented by the 18 per cent of United Kingdom’s capitt 
quota paid up in sterling and temporarily left deposited © 
this country in the form of non-interest-bearing sccuritts 
payable on demand. It is not only sterling that the Inte 
national Bank would like to see added to the currencies made 
available by it. Plans are also afoot for selling its bon 
in the Swiss and Canadian markets, to reinforce the Bank 
holdings of these two currencies. 


* x * 


Agreements on Dollar Oil 


New agreements announced this week between 
British Government and two American oil compat» 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum, resto 
such a degree of freedom to the international oil trade , 
in the words of Mr Howard Page of Jersey Standard, 7 
sterling became convertible tomorrow, it would not now ™" 
any difference in our operations.” The two American ae 
panies have agreed to reduce the dollar content of wT 
they distribute in or through the sterling area progress!" 


sich 
to the average gross dollar content of oil produced by e. 
companies. In return the Government has ended co 
fated “ substitution ” policy by which American ~sgee 
were required to buy oil from British companies 
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operations in. the sterling area, and no restrictions are to be 
‘sced upon the trade of American oil companies in the 
sterling area that are not also applied to British undertakings. 


The estimated gross dollar content of British oil is put 
at 30 per cent (though this can be only a rather rough and 
ready calculation of what is, in the operations of the British 
controlled companies, a shadowy—not to say metaphysical 
—concept.) The American firms have agreed to reduce 
their own dollar costs to that proportion by 1954. When 
the oi] negotiations began in 1949, the average dollar content 
of American companies’ oil was put at 75 to 80 per cent, but 
by now this is ee to some 40 per cent for Jersey 
Standard at least. sterling area’s net dollar outgoings 
on oil in 1950, which were originally forecast at $625 million 
($350 million for American oil and $275 million for British- 
controlled oil), appear in fact to have been less than $500 
million. The substitution policy and the agreements that 
partially replaced it saved $45 million upon oil supplied in 
the sterling area by American companies ; and substantial 
cavings also resulted from the attempts of British oil concerns 
to economise in dollar expenditure and to increase their 
dollar earnings. 


* 


The new agreements follow and complement those made 
last year with the same two companies (concerning their 
share of Iraq oil), with Standard Vacuum, and with Caltex. 
They finally dispose of the unpopular and unworkable sub- 
stitution policy, which as first planned meant a virtual ban 
on imports of American fuel oil and a 30 per cent cut 
in imports of dollar petrol, but had during the past year 
been gradually whittled down in importance. Nobody will 
regret the passing of this policy, which forced American oil 
companies to buy “ sterling oil” if they wanted to keep a 
market in the sterling area ; the British companies prefer a 
seady expansion of business upon commercial lines (such as 
the long-term contracts for supplying Middle East oil from 
British-controlled sources to the Fawley refinery now being 
completed by the Anglo-American company), to Government 
discrimination against their competitors. Practical steps by 
the American companies to bring down the “ dollar content ” 
of their oil include large purchases of oil for sterling, the 
building of tankers in Britain and the operation of others 
under the British flag, the acceleration of refinery building 
\the “second stage ” at Fawley will follow directly upon the 
frst from the end of this year), and enlarged purchase of 
materials and equipment for sterling. So-called “ dollar 
‘avings ” upon the oil supplied to the sterling area by Ameri- 
can companies will progressively increase ; by 1954 this 
‘aving, on the 1949 volume of purchases, would reach about 
$250 million a year. In fact, however, these American com- 
panies are likely to share in the expanding consumption of 
ail in the sterling area ; this, by 1954, may be a third higher 
than in 1949. 


395 
Shortage of Textile Fibres 


_ The shortage of textile fibres is likely to become more 
serious later this year. Cotton, wool and rayon are equally 
affected, and though British manufacturers may be adept in 
the use of substitute materials, the substitutes themselves 
will be scarce. The President of the Board of Trade has 
set up a textile fibres advisory committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr Hervey Rhodes, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board, to consider the competing demands from the 
textile industries for raw materials ; the committee includes 
three members from the cotton industry, three from wool, 
three from rayon and two trade union representatives. 


The shortages of wool, cotton and rayon are worldwide. 
Until 1949-50 the world output of all three showed a big 
expansion ; indeed, as the recent survey of industrial fibres* 
prepared by the Commonwealth Economic Committee shows, 
the production of each was then larger than in 1938-39. But 
consumption was also well above the prewar level—for 
cotton and wool it was so high that it could be met only at 
the expense of stocks. In the latest season, world production 


WorLp PRODUCTION oF FIBRES 
(Million Tb.) 





1950* 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 
re . i 
OME ov ets hci vinnke cous 13,711 | 10,229 | 12,184 | 13,651 14462, 12,582 
Wool (clean basis) ......... 2,149 2,146; 2,118 | 2,157 2,257 2,288 
OO as 00 gos Cv eveccudces 1,928; 1,681 1,984 2,474 1 2,725) ... 
DN ee, a en 2 rene 997 1,104 1,287 1,445 1,641 
OP RN soe ike 931 577 697 | 929 1,084 
FIO aches peas cbsskinenes 1,772 | 786 818 1,275 1,456 
WORT V6 nie 6s evades. P39 27 28 | 32 35 
* Preliminary. + Excluding production in India. 
Note: Production of cotton and wool is for seasons commencing in years shown. 


Source ; “ Industrial Fibres ” (C.E.C.). 





of cotton fell by 13 per cent because the American acreage 
was reduced, and although output may expand sharply in 
1951-52, additional supplies will not be available to industry 
until 1952. Wool is likely to be short for a much longer 
period. Output this season is barely 14 per cent up, and 
the wartime stocks of the Joint Organisation are exhausted ; 
available supplies will be 10 per cent below last year’s level 
of consumption of 2,650 million Ib. (clean). It may take 
five years for world production to match last year’s demand. 


Rayon production, both as continuous filament and staple 
fibre, has expanded steadily each year since the war. Figures 
for 1950 are likely to be larger than for 1949. The limit 
to further expansion is set by shortage of sulphuric acid 
and of woodpulp and cotton linters. New rayon plants are 
being built or extended in various countries, but they will 
add, not to supplies, but to competition for basic raw 
materials. World production of rayon this year is not 
expected to rise much above last year’s level. Production 


*“ Industrial Fibres.” HMSO. 5s. (net). 





THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LTD. 


is associated with 


Tw British Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Limited, Sydney, Perth and Melbourne; 

Tee British Metal Corporation (Canada) Limited, Montreal ; The British Metal Cor- 

wation (India) Limited, Calcutta and Bombay; The British Metal Corporation 

(Weuth Africa) (Proprietary) Limited, Johannesburg ; ©. Tennant, Sons & Ce., of 
York, New York ; Vivian, Younger & Bond Limited, London. 


and with the organisation of 
Menry Gardner & Co. Limited, London, Canada, Cyprus and Malaya. 


a Group trades in and markets | tilation plant and other specialist 

*rrous ores, metals and min- | engineering equipment; and it 

kinds of produce, | furnishes allied shipping, insurance, 

other materials; it | secretarial, financial, technical and 
coal-washing plant, ven- | statistical services. 
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PRINCES HOUSE, 93, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
SHLBORAMS : CABLES : TELEPHONE: 
» London Brimetacor, London MONarch 8055 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM end SWANSEA 


| Only invest your savings if e0° 


.»- you know they will be safe. That's why it’s wise 
to invest at 2} % tax paid with Isle of Thanet Building 
Society. Your investment will be safeguarded by over 
£7,500,000 assets and over 100 years successful busi- 
ness experience. You can invest £1, £100 or as much 
as £5,000. 


ISLE of THANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: Ramsgate — 


LONDON OFFICE: 99 BAKER STREET, W.! 
‘Phone: WELbeck 0028 
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of nylon, “ ardil,” “ terylene,” “orlon” and other so-called 
synthetic fibres is tiny compared with natural fibres or rayon 
and will not begin to mitigate the current shortages of wool, 
cotton and rayon. 


* * * 


Consequences for British Textiles 


British textile outputs are bound to be affected by these 
shortages. Imports of American cotton this season will be 
very much smaller. Only 250,000 bales have been allocated 
to this country compared with an annual consumption of 
American-grown cotton of about 625,000 bales. There is no 
chance of making up this deficiency by increased imports 
of American-type cotton from other sources ; to get another 
350,000 bales would mean, say, more than doubling last 
year’s imports from Brazil or increasing by 65 per cent the 
combined imports from Brazil and West Africa. Last year 
the cotton industry increased its consumption of rayon quite 
sharply. Some 20 per cent more yarn was used than in 
1949 and over 33 per cent more staple fibre. Yet rayon 
used by the cotton industry represented only a fifth of the 
quantity of raw cotton consumed; the cut in American 
cotton is equivalent to over 1§ per cent of Lancashire’s home 
consumption of cotton last year, and the use of rayon would 
have to be nearly doubled to make good this quantity. 


In the wool industry, too, the consumption of materials 
other than raw wool increased markedly in 1950. An article 
in the February issue of the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee’s Wool Intelligence showed that whereas the 
consumption of raw wool by British woollen spinners fell by 
1} per cent in 1950, the consumption of other materials 
(chiefly shoddy, noils, cotton and rayon) increased by over 
g per cent ; these other materials represent nearly 45 per cent 
of total consumption. In the worsted section the scope for 
substitution is more limited, but 27 per cent more hair and 
rayon tops were used in 1950 compared with 1949 whereas 
the consumption of wool tops increased by only 8 per cent. 
But taking the industry as a whole, the consumption of raw 
wool increased by § per cent—from §02 to §28 million lb.— 
and of other materials by 16 per cent, from 153 to 178 
million lb. Of this latter quantity 133 million lb. consisted 
of by-products of the industry such as broken tops, noils, 
wastes, shoddy and mungo. Only 24 million lb. consisted 
of other fibres (cotton, rayon, ardil, etc.), though even that 
quantity was 50 per cent larger than in 1949. Retained 
imports of raw wool in Britain last year fell by 14 per cent 
and they were particularly small in the last quarter of the 
year. Stocks of raw wool at the end of the year were below 
200 million lb.; Yorkshire must be working on a very narrow 
margin. 

Output in both Lancashire and Yorkshire this year will 
thus depend on supplies of rayon and other artificial fibres. 
But the rayon industry has had to cut its production by 
nearly 1§ per cent owing to the shortage of sulphuric acid 
and larger supplies of sulphur will be needed during the 
ensuing months if a further cut is to be averted. Rayon is 
used not only as an alternative material to natural fibres but 
also to cheapen the cost of the end-product. The price of 
raw wool is now twelve times its prewar level, cotton nearly 
eight times but rayon less than double. The prospect then 
is for a smaller output of textiles at a higher cost. 


* x * 


British Tankers’ Big Programme 


The largest single order for merchant ships ever placed 
with shipyards in this, or in any, country has recently been 
by the British Tanker Co., Ltd., shipping subsidiary 

of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This order is for 
twenty-one tankers costing some {£21 million to build ; the 
new vessels will add some 426,000 tons deadweight to a 
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tanker fleet that already totals 159 vessels with 4 Carryip 
capacity of about 2,000,000 tons, The orders have 
distributed among the shipbuilding areas, and delivery i 
expected during 1953. The first keel will be laid in August : 
this will be for one of six 32,000-ton tankers included i, 
the contract. These are the biggest tankers ever orderej 
by British owners, exceeding the previous giants by 4,00 
tons. They will be driven by geared steam turbines, giving 
a loaded speed of 14% knots in service. The other tanker 
will be motorships—12 of 16,000 tons with a speed of 13} 
knots and three of 14,000 tons and 12 knots. ; 


The British Tanker is at present taking delivery 
of its last big contract, which was for 29 ships totalling abo 
344,000 tons d.w. ; since the end of the war, including th 
present contract, the company has ordered 95 tankers a 
a cost of about £64 million, Such ordering of “tankers 
in bulk” requires a considerably longer view of possible 
trends than when orders are placed individually, and shows 
confidence in the need for a much larger tanker ficet than 
exists at the moment, despite the already high proportion 
of tankers under construction. The size and speed specified 
also seem significant. This large order will ensure that the 
predominance of tanker construction in British shipyard 
will be continued for some time. The normal life of a tanker 
is only about twenty years, and nearly 700.000 tons gross 
(over 1,000,000 tons d.w.) of United Kingdom tankers are 
now of that age or exceed it. Tankers provide a certain 
amount of work for the finishing trades, but not as much 
as the two passenger liners of 28,000 tons gross each ordered 
by the P. & O. Line recently. Many shipyards not suitable 
for the building either of large tankers or passenger liners 
are at present able to accept orders for. dry-cargo tonnage. 


* * oe 
Revival in Furniture 


The sale of furniture is seasonal and at the furniturc 
exhibition now being held in London retailers are placing 
orders for goods to be sold next winter. Furniture manufx- 
turers were encouraged by the rate at which they took orders 
on the first day to believe that the slump in their industry wa 
over. At the end of 1949, rising stocks warned retailers 
that demand would soon settle to a normal peacetime level 
It was then brought home to the manufacturers that most 
of them had exaggerated the size of this normal market and 
that they faced a serious problem of excess capacity. The 
Board of Trade index of production of utility furniture 
(1946=100) shows that the makers had to cut production 
from the high level of 184, reached in the last quarter of 
1949, to 146 in the third quarter of 1950. 

The respite may be temporary; utility upholstery prices 
go up by between 11 and 25 per cent next Monday, and 
rising raw material prices suggest that a general price increas 
is inevitable, for controlled prices have not changed for more 
site eee 
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than a year. By p'acing large orders now, retailers may be neither to the trend in prices experienced by the present- 
a ee : SS ee eet face day consumer nor to the trends of wholesale or import 
another—and perhaps more serious—sales recession when the prices. This lack of sympathy between the retail price index 
est VO ear and the other indices is not due to any technical fault in 

The exhibition itself has some curious features. The — the index of retail prices itself. It is a direct consequence of 
exhibits suggest that fashion has little place in the market government policy. Food subsidies are paid on those foods 
for medium and low-priced furniture and the peculiar means that figure largely in the index, and there have been many 
by which the utility scheme is worked almost entirely pre- Yeats experience of “adjusting” the subsidy paid on each 
vents the manufacturer from making innovations on his own food to minimise the impact of higher prices on the retail 
initiative. Barely five per cent of the industry’s output is 
non-utility and since, to qualify as utility, furniture has to Index 
satisfy structural specifications as well as a ceiling price, an 
article which is new in conception of purpose or in design 
rarely fits into them. The Board of Trade does modify the 
utility regulations from time to time but the proceedings 
are discouragingly slow and as often as not unsuccessful. 














INDEX OF PRICES Ket | 
RA ood 


——— Cost of Living (7 June,1947 = 100) te 
——-—<— Wholesale Prices (1947-100) | on 








7S 
These factors add to the loss of flexibility introduced by 9 *°| “*""""" ~_— eee 00) Att Ty 
mass production techniques and further stereotype the shapes 130 4 E | | gberdes Or" | | | 












and finishes for a particular article. Performance does not 
sufer, for the furniture shown is generally better constructed 20 
than before the war. But the industry sadly lacks the 

influence of the new ideas that used to be developed in 
high-priced furniture and found their way gradually into 
the cheaper grades. The incidence of purchase tax (which 
must give a negligible revenue because so little taxable 00a Ss ON Dl FIM A! 





e : . . ‘ ee 

furniture is made) has virtually killed the sale of best quality 1949 1950 i951 
furniture in this country, with the result that the industry 

is sadly in want of experiment and aesthetic development. price index. It has never purported to reflect the true 


Some manufacturers of medium-priced furniture have tried _ increase in the cost of living. The question of carrying out 
to break away from traditional designs and finishes, but with a postwar survey of household budgets to replace the 1937-38 
no great success. information now used in the index is being considered by 


* * * the Cost of Living Advisory Committee. 
. ss The wholesale price index is also modified by the effect 
Prices and ‘Cost of Living of the subsidies. The latter represent the difference between 


_ The interim index of retail prices has had its full share the Ministry of Food’s purchase costs and its selling prices 
oi criticism. The index is suspect because it conforms to the wholesale trade. Thus the wholesale prices of rationed 
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| Statement of Accounts—3Ist December. 1950 





LIABILITIES ASSETS 
| p, 1950 1949 ; 1950 1949 
| Fardup Capitabviisiccditiescc, clciathe ats «Le £2,441,000 £2,441,000 Coin, Notes, and Balances with Bank of 
Reserve F Ni iia ais iron cra cneandccimnareen £16,961,084 £17,883,799 
Mail ei scene ca 3,700,000 3,700,000 | Balances with and Cheques on other Banks 21.283.670 24,289,851 
| Otes in Circulation ...........-....- ee os 15,403,124 14,815,319 Money at Call and Short Notice............... 9,025,000 10,625,000 
Current, Deposit ; 722 RN NG eos inst sercaaadanmedecase 493.296 385,987 
| Acce : POR aE OE RE A 8IO,S80, 799: SR AIT? Treasury Deposit Receipts ..................... 4,000,000 5.500.000 
| Acceptances and Engagements .........--+.++ 6,301,014 4,399,672 | Investments ............-.+-:-2-ceeeeeeceeerecerees 86,975,058 84,528,706 


Advances to Customers and other Accounts 41,353,664 35,/97,//19 
| Liability of Customers for Acceptances and 

TA EE iii cade ote ads packs nccunens 6,301,014 4,399,672 
| Bank Premises and other Properties ......... 956,283 50,504 
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foods are their prices as reduced by the subsidies. For that 
reason, when the Ministry reduced its surcharge to butchers 
last month, in order to keep them in business on the smaller 
quantity of meat sold, the wholesale price of meat, as reflected 
in the Board of Trade’s index, fell by 6 per cent. Such a 
procedure may well seem peculiar, even if it is statistically 
correct. The import price index reflects the impact of 
rising world prices on British imports ; the graph shows that 
import prices conform closely with wholesale prices, 
especially since devaluation. 


* * * 


Piecework Dispute Continues 


In spite of what the employers’ associations and trade 
unions im engineering ten days ago considered an agree- 
ment, the dispute over piecework and overtime in certain 
Midlands industrial centres has only subsided. The joint 
statement, which was vague and ambiguous, merely con- 
ceded that further negotiations concerning piecework rates 
could be resumed at the local level, if the operatives returned 
to “ normal working.” Even before it, some firms had made 
individual factory-by-factory agreements with their piece- 
workers, but had incurred the disapproval of employers in 
general. Since then, however, local negotiations have not in 
all cases persuaded the operatives to abandon their reversion 
to time rates and ban on overtime, and on the other side 
certain Leeds engineering firms are reported to have followed 
the example of Craven Brothers of Stockport in giving some 
of their workers notice on the ground that their factories 
could not be operated efficiently in such conditions. 


The dispute arose out of the application of the engineering 
wages agreement of last November. This had granted an 
increase for lower-paid workers in the industry—of IIs. a 
week for certain skilled and 8s. a week for unskilled 
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(Incorporating the business of Messrs. Reeves Whitburn) 
Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1950. 


LIABILITIES 





Capita, AUTHORISED AND IssuED— £ 
Fe a aii Re eee 423,345 
* BY Bete cc cvcacten ilbakdine ose onttlie 2,276,655 
Te da 2,700,000 
RPAGK Mate BOONE sink on ieee contivrcccn 924,000 
RR. ccivcgcahenhavcduuawhscend se dkebeabixanesescunstnccaen 1,476,000 
Pere atts 2 Re POE coi oo cna ccvankceasdes 250,912 





5,350,912 








Devosits, Stunpry Crevirors aNnp CoNTINGENCY 
REY BO aid, setae d cad bay cheba hich nce caesbataaes 194,008,299 
(Including Deposits of £191,593,838 against 
Bills and Securities.) 
Finat Divipenp, less Income Tax 








£199,433,461 





ASSETS 
Current Assets— £ 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand ..................ccce0s 1,601,865 
Bills Discounted less Rebate ........................ 132,713,106 
British Government and Corporation Short-dated 
eatin: TORE) ox. vivsiick decccicdcicdv ges cccte ves ce 63,938,703 
-Leans on Security and Amounts Receivable ... 1,079,787 







199,333,461 









Fixep AssetTs— 
Freehold Premises at approximate cost ......... 100,000 
Sussrp1ary Company— 

NE NE NS can kakbetabwocdeddcebe 100 

a ae a es caaemeiidiios 


£199,433,461 


35, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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day workers with corresponding piecework adjustments 
which would bring the 273 per cent above basic rate that 
“average” pieceworkers were expected to be able to eary 
up to 45 per cent. It gave nothing to the men on piecework 
who were already earning 45 per cent or more. On behaif 
of these higher-paid men, a claim was made for a flat 17! 
per cent increase in all piecework rates to bring them int 
line and maintain the differential ; most employers refysed 
this, whereupon the workers imposed a ban on over. 
time and changed over in large numbers from piecework tp 
day work. This change in working practice dislocated the 
efficient operation of many factories ; the consequent closing 
of plants by Craven Brothers and by other firms ;, 
regarded by the trade unions as “a lockout.” While certain 
employers, since the national “agreement,” have reached 
satisfactory terms with their employers, the workers’ restric. 
tions upon output are being continued, and spreading, where 
individual firms are not willing to concede piecework 
increases. 


There is no disputing the right of an employer to close 
down his works or part of it if he chooses to; on the 
other hand, the unions have blandly told the employers thar 
they cannot regard overtime as implied in “ normal working,” 
and that operatives cannot be forced to accept one form of 
payment as against another. The present confusion 
stems from an agreement on lines which, reflecting the 
muddled “minimum wage” philosophy popular some 
months ago, benefits less efficient workers without a corte- 
sponding advance for higher-paid men, and thus militates 
against what employers and operatives would both consider 
work of higher productivity. The deliberately vague terms 
of last week’s statement have hardly assisted local negotia- 
tion ; it may be that what will eventually be needed is 2 
revision of last November’s national agreement. 


*® * * 


Sisal Shortage 


Sisal, like wool, has enjoyed a boom since the end of the 
war. Its price has risen steadily from £45 a ton in January, 
1946, to £210 a ton in January, 1951, interrupted only by a 
temporary break in July and August, 1949. World produc- 
tion of hard hemps (sisal and manila) in each of the postwar 
years was quite appreciably smaller than before the war, but 
output of sisal in Tanganyika, particularly in the past thre: 
years, has been very much larger. The shortage of jute and 
manila hemp has extended the uses of sisal, though it is stil 
mainly used in binder twine. East Africa is the only important 
region in the sterling area where sisal is produced ; of the 
total output of 160,000 tons in 1949, 123,000 tons came from 
Tanganyika and the remainder from Kenya. 


There is no substitute for sisal at present, and output 's 
not expanding very rapidly. Mr E. F. Hitchcock, chairman 
of Sisal Estates, Limited, has shown in his latest statement (0 
shareholders that new projects for the long-term expansion 
of sisal output are extremely hazardous, because of the 
high capital that must be committed for a period of anything 
from two to seven years while the plantations establish them 
selves. Mr Hitchcock added that “the rapid rise in prs 
since 1949 has had little direct relation to the intrinsic 
position of supply and demand” for sisal. It has beea 
influenced partly by the bareness of stocks, but still mor¢ °F 
general world conditions of credit expansion ; in due cours 
the inflationary demand may subside. 

Mr Hitchcock warned his shareholders that there 's 9 
hard fibre in the ground than will be required to mect ¢ . 
tive demand in a few years’ time, though rearmament and ' 
need to build up stocks would help to cushion the age r 
any surplus. But this is a distant prospect ; at preseat ° : 
is short, output is unlikely to expand to mect the aan 
level of demand until 1952, and rearmament may Pr 
pone that date. Only thereafter may world produc 
increase gradually at a greater rate than consumpto®. 
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Company Notes 


Tate and Lyle.—Under the threat of 
nationalisation Tate and Lyle last year 
divested itself of its holdings in subsidiary 
companies. Trading profits rose by some 
£357,000 to £3,387,780, but much of the 
benefit that equity shareholders might have 
expected from this successful result has been 
absorbed in the company’s fight, which the 
shareholders watmly supported, against 
nationalisation. To combat this. threat, 
£198,660, compared with £42,183 in 1949, 
was spent on advertising, including the anti- 
nationalisation campaign, while other recon- 
struction and reorganisation expenses 
accounted for some £148,000, against 
£13,000. But the ordinary shareholders have 
not been forgotten for the dividend has been 
raised from 18 per cent to 20 per cent, a rate 
which seems well justified by _fise in 
distributable earnings, after allowing for 
exceptional credits and the incidence of taxa- 
tion on the years’ profits, from 24 per cent 
to 28 per cent. s 

The balance sheet reflects the considerable 
accounting changes arising from the re- 
organisation of the company’s share capital 
and the hiving-off of subsidiary companies, 
Investments in subsidiaries now amount to 
only £3,300, against £1,781,000. The book 
yalue of fixed assets after depreciation has 
increased by some £570,000 to £8,429,000. 
The value of total current assets has remained 


Years ended 
Oct. 1, Sept. 30, 
1949 1950 
Earnings -— 
Fotel PICKS. ceccccesccsceseves 3,154,118 3,408,226 
BRRSIGR. cdcidcicseetcendavkes 1,011,083 1,272,968 
Depreciation .....-scsesesessece 590,382 500,227 
Replacement reserves ......+000 304, eee 
Earned for ordinary : .esscceceece 934,477 882,344 
(24%* (28%) 
Pell... . cascacesvciassnunceen o Sane 577,500 
(18%*) (oe 
To general reserves and c/f ..... 807,650 349,914 


Balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 17,858,963 8,429,025 


Net current assets........ccseee 3,968,594 3,009,447 
Camh oc cchtes so ndbposceddbees 516,219 36,451 
GORCNS . . cans sso vGhhvcne deesee 6,215,497 4,920,716 
Revenue Peserves ....s0eseeee . 3,724,324 4,030,328 
Ordinary capital .............. 7,000,000 5,250,000 


000, 
15s. ordinary stock at 58s. yields {5 3s. 5d. per cent. 

* On ordinary capital £5,250,000. 
practically unchanged at approximately 
£9,330,000, but the rise in current liabilities 
from £5,363,000 to £6,321,000 has led to a 
marked reduction in working capital of nearly 
£960,000. Bank and other short-term loans 
stand at £1,952,000 and cash holdings have 
fallen from £516,219 to £36,451. As out- 
standing contracts for capital expenditure are 
estimated at £446,000, a considerable strain 
has been imposed on liquid resources. 

Once, however, the threat of nationalisa- 
tion is finally lifted, this strain should prove 
to be of temporary duration and shareholders 
should have few qualms about the future. 
The company is not one to limit the return 
on venture capital and the capitalisation of 
reserves to restore the value of the ordinary 
stock units to {1 may not be too remote a 
possibility. 

* 

imperial Tobacco.—The fall in Imperial 
Tobacco’s net profits in the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1950, from £9,085,433 to £8,252,032 
proved something of a disappointment to the 
market and the price of the £1 ordinary 
stock units was marked down by 4 to 543. 
Apart from the setback in trading profits, the 
preliminary statement records a windfall in- 
yentory profit of £6,209,000, of which 

3,135,545 had to be paid in tax. This special 

rofit, which has been rightly separated from 
the year’s trading results, arose from de- 
valuation ; all tobacco cleared from bond 
after November 1, 1949, has been converted 
into sterling at post-devaluation rates of 
change, whereas much of it had been taken 
© stock at pre-devaluation rates, The 
ance, after tax, of £3,073,455, represented 

y this non-recurring book profit, has been 
appropriated to a leaf replacement reserve ; 
71,500,000 was so reserved in 1949 from net 


trading profits. The ordinary dividend has 
been maintained for the third year at 32 per 
cent; if specific reserve allocations are 
excluded from calculation, it would appear 
that the ordinary earnings of the parent com- 
y have been distributed almost up to the 
iit, but no account has been taken in the 
table of any profits cetained by subsidiary 
companies, 


Years to October 31, 
1949 1950 
Profit before taxation ........++. 9,464,925 12,318,293 
BENE, h.ca caceceowseccecsese 10,379,393 10,066,261 
PE GO, occ cvewecccees eaveee 468,714 468,714 
fal prOMt ...cccccncescvess eos 6,209,000 
BERGE occ cccvccccavccencecs jae 3,135,545 
Leaf replacement reserve ... wr 1,500,000 3,073,455 
Parent com *s ordi capital :-— 

> albania eat 6,883,501 6,678,832 
DEE wk cchcokucdanadsésbesvaes 6,611,097 6,611,097 

General reserves ........ese0008 217,01 eos 
Added to carry forward .......- 55,385 67,735 


£1 ordinary stock at £5 8s. yields {5 18s. per cent. 

Imperial Tobacco, in common with other 
tobacco manufacturers, has. to face the risk 
of an increase in the tobacco duty and to 
swallow a further dose of rising prices both 
of leaf and other materials. s will not 
make the heavy financial burden of carrying 
stocks any easier, but the still impressive 
financial s of the company, and its 
wealth of business experience, are a source 
of consolation at a time when the cover for 
the ordinary dividend is too narrow for com- 
fort. Rising costs may squeeze existing profit 
margins, and the growing habit of non- 
smoking—or more careful smoking—is likely 
to affect the total volume of sales. And there 
is the Budget in April. Is Imperial Tobacco 
now past its best years as a tax collector for 
the Exchequer and as an expanding equity ? 

* 


Cable and Wireless (Holding).—The 
£100 ordinary stock units of Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) were —— hands at 
99, in anticipation of a dividend of 5 per 
cent; the gratification of the market when 
a dividend of 6 per cent (against 4 per cent) 
was announced was measured by the jump 
in the stock of £10 to £109. The dividend 
is paid on £5,000,000 ordinary capital while 
the previous year’s dividend was paid on 
£6,883,103 capital; the capital reconstruc- 
tion scheme was completed in the early 
summer of 1950 by the repayment and con- 
version of £16,766,591 54 per cent preference 
stock. Last spring, Sir Edward Wilshaw 
estimated the future rate of earnings at not 
more than 8} per cent, before tax, in the early 
future and not less than 6 per cent later on 
when the 35 per cent unsecured loan stock 
had been paid off. Sir Edward added that 
for an investment trust he did not see the 
need to plough back profits into the business 
to the extent that would be desirable for a 
trading company, and therefore it would be 
reasonable to distribute as much as possible 
of the annual earnings to stockholders. Until 
the full accounts are available it is not possible 
to calculate earnings, but if the company is 
to pay a dividend of 6 per cent at this 
stage, the directors are presumably confident 
that they will be able at least to maintain this 
rate in future years. But it might be well 
to await the full accounts and chairman’s 
speech before this presumption is taken as a 
reasorfable certainty. 


* 


Roan Antelope and Mufulira.—A series 
of errors crept into last week’s note on Roan 
Antelope and Mufulira and must be put 
right. The estimated operating us for 
Roan Antelope for the six months to - 
ber 31, 1949, was £1,181,000 and not 
£1,811,000 as printed. Secondly, the esti- 
mated operating surplus of Mufulira for the 
six months to December 31, 1950, was 
fs.tee peo and not £4,118,000. Thirdly, 
Roan $s production of blister copper 
in the second half of 1950 was 18,553 tons 
and not 18,533 tons, 
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Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT { thousand) 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 








— 


Nat. § ae ! PAYMENTS 
For the week ended February 10, 1951, weet Gavings Corte 4,500 | Treasury —. 
total ordinary revenue was £142,392,000, | Other Debt :-— "" te Del. Bonds. ;. 
against ordinary expenditure of £59,651,000 | BB ay sae ae 6,976 1949-51........ 
and issues to sinking funds £690,000. Thus, oe a 17,200 | 24% = er. Annuities 
including sinking fund allocations of | = ~""""**’ e 48 pn Demers Certs, 
{14,933,000 the surplus accrued since aw: 
April Ist is {628,871,000 compared with | Treasury deposits. 
{601,573,000 for the corresponding period 29,340 | 
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a year ago. 






























































































































































BANK OF ENGLAND 








54,242 
a0 | RETURNS 

3,500 | 

1,56 

15°106 | FEBRUARY 14, 1951 

3,976 

25,000 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
103,863 | P > 
——— | Notes Issued:- 2 Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circulation 1288,151,692 | Other 



















Govt. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE FLOATING DEBT taliasty De ee » | aeeuricies «++ 1334,278,279 
i t aT ee 31 | wecs.... 995, 3 
AND EXPENDITURE | ( million Boon “an ma 
eceipts inta the | than gold)... 4,011,410 
| Exchequer Treasury Ways & Means | Treas, jAmt. of Fid——————— 
____ (f thousand) Bills Advances De | Total | Issue ....... 1350,000,000 
Esti April 1 April 1 Week Week peeaneneeere nas een Bl i posits Float- — -“ 
nye mate, | 1949 "| 1950 ended | ended Tender | Public | SK. of] oby | ing ise 
y | ander | Ta , E me Banks Debt 248s. per oz. 
—e to | Eee | Fee. | ="? Tieps, | Ee fine) .....+0. 356,823 
7 > } > i I i —_————— ee . mee 
£000 aeew | Seek | 2940-0 | 1851-8] 346-2 544-0 | 5681-9 | —e — 
ema 80,824) 74,418 | Nov. 4 3180-0 | 1885-7] 353-3 | ors | 25:2 | Soaze 
Sur-tax .....5+++| 120; 5,900; 6,300 | : +31 374-3 | 0-5 | 543-0 | 5995-1 
Estate, etc., Duties 195,00 3,400! 4,000 3190-0 | 1968-7 Seed bone FSS | 6086-9 | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Sanpete. 600 "500 3200-0 | 1950-0} 390-9 | 564-0 | 6104-9 ‘ ¢ 
Le poh waa ~~ 4 3230-0/ 1956-3} 369-1 | 525-0 | 6080-4 | Capital ..... - 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs..., 315,356,441 
seas fake mice I ’ | 3240-0 1951-6 375-1 | . ° i Mac cakaca 3,819,066 j Other Secs ” 45,136,274 
ther Inland Rev. 50,40 Sel). =$ 545-0) 6111-7 | 2: a | De 
; sana wae awl 3260-011 2 al : ; . .} | Public Deps.:- 25,071,367; Discounts and 
Special Contributn. | 200; 70 959-8] 410-8 | 11-5 | 530-0 | 6152-1 | Public A s 280 | anc 294 95 
| | rest wees meet .. jeeeiers| Pere Meee) amen... . 1 ee 
Total Inland Rev. 2 | 89,228 | | "aent P 3.087 ts i 
Lat tee eae erase | Jan. 6 |3270-0| 1861-8] 394-7| ... | 500-0] 6026-5 | Shecial Acct. § — 9,253,087 
Mi. itches 870,650) 702,788) 771,557 29,855, 25,314 | » 15 |3250-0) 1823-3] 406-3] 2-5 | 470-0 | 5952-1 | 4... 
ie, 713,150] 645-200] 649°800 17,400 25,031 |» 20 13220-0/| 1844-6] 396-8] ... | 445-0 | 5906-4 | ee aia 
sil pcan | | » 27 $3200-0| 1801-9} 407-8 420-0 | 5829-7 | Guay Aes cesta — KaKeaet 
Total Customs ona | A ACTH.» « tJ, prone. <aes 
Bede 158380 37,255, 50,3 Feb. 3 [3190-0 | 1842-4] 385-6 420-0 | 5837-9 | ; heads ate 
ae ets | ny 10 13170-0 | 1808-1] 402-7 395-0 | 5775-8 | NO ATR 
Motor Duties.....| 56, 54,087) 319, 1,367 *Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
Surplus War Stores) 35,000} 77,822 29) 57 | | National Debt and Dividend lecsme o 
Surpl’sfrom Tradg.} 85, 47,541 aA pee TREASURY BILLS 
P.O (Net Receipts); ... pak | 1,200 ({ million) | 
N en i a on arom i 
Sandry Loans. ... ; 7,559 60 
Miscell. Receipts | Amount Average |Allotted | 
ee wer { peter Amount | Agnes | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
5 i } ae of Min. ; yas 
Total Ord. Rev... 33314142392 Offered Applied  anotte Allotment (f million) 
SeLF-BaLAaNcinG 
Rest Otfice. ... «| 172,150 141,600} 146,000] 5,000 4,300 | oa 
income Tax on j | Feb. 5-96 69 
E.P.T. Refunds. 5,700) 10,449 109 180 | e 
Fe 8 | Nov 3-17 ee 
Total 38423146872 | 3-13 | 69 | 
{ 2 | issue Dept, -— | j 
3°36 79 Notes in eee ies - ++ $1248-51282-0/1286-4:1288-2 
: Notes in banking depart- } 
tuo : } ee we | atiesanesies vis 51-8 68-3) 64-0! 62-2 
Esti. |-—--———*& “0 Sane | —tittrtimeetianieae | <== ot at 
ao t 1 1 Apri , 7 . . - a | securities® ...cccs00e. 299-31345-2'1345-2)1345-3 
Expenditure 1,950 3 hoage'l buco Week | ae 22 | 230-0 | 301-7 | 230-0] 10 2-93 | 67 | Other securities. ........ 0-7] 0-8 0-8 0-7 
to to Feb. } Feb. 29 | 250-0 | 302-4 | 250-0} 10 3-50 82 | Gold and Coin.......... 0- 4-4) 4-4 A 
: Zeb. | Valued at s. née oz... | 248/09 248/0; 248/0; 248; 
*o951 1950 | 1981 | Jan. 6 | 240-0 | 301-4 | 230-0] 10 3-35 70 | Banking ep. 5 ae 
i 12 | 230-0 | 319-4 230-0} 10 2-75 60 Deposits :-— | 
iat. Ghies aaae 19 | 230-0 | 321-3 | 230-0} 10 2-79 60 Public Accounts ........ 18-4 13-0, 21-6) 15-8 
a an. of Nat. ani a asil ite ee | 26 | 240-0 | 337-8 | 240-0} 10 2-92 61 b aren Special Account | 131- 2-4) te *% 
_ Dalit. .s05 +05 - | 490, ' ; 22 eS RRR 287-2 297-9) 285-3) 296- 
‘eee | | Feb. 2 | 230-0 | 336-4 | 230-0] 10 2-52 54 i akksennds nan +s 115+ 86-7 85-8 83-2 
neten eal 36,009 31,172) 31,51 1,922 | 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 | 250-04 10 4-51 | 22 PUR socasncannccseces 553-0) 400-0) 402-0) 404-9 
— ms. Funds iti — 
ape ee tee «| On February 9th applications for 91 day bills to be paid | Securities =~ hehe aed weaia 
lek 537 423,551 428.15 5,15] | from February 12 to February 17, 1951, were accepted dated an ia, : E él lke 
Senety © sere | WOE, 551) 428, " ; iscounts, etc.......+++- 19 19°7| 16-6; 16-4 
Supply Services . . '291806912300833'2219 5099 | Monday as to about 22 per cent at £99 17s. 4d., and appli- Other 26-4 35-6) 46-4 28-7 
Teal Ord has | i cations at higher — were — in full. Ps ae WS ce aS ’ | 514-3 348-91 355-7 360-8 
otal Ord, Expd. . | } | for bills dated Tuesday to Saturday were accepted at | pope tg bh 5 ; 
Sinking Ponds | f a ne —_ £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. Treasury Bills toa maximum Banking dept. res........- s ” 4 “ | > . 
Bins cake | of £260 million are being offered for February 16th. For | « p,onortion ’ 10-3 i7-3| 16-0 15-5 
Total (excl. Self-| the weck ending February 17th the banks will not be asked | Pe ASST E SOE N ” 
Bal. Expd.)... | for Treasury deposits. | 


j 
35,911) 60,341 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
41,020) 64,821 (£ thousand 
Week Ended 
Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, 
1950 | 1951 









Total finel. Self- Pe 
al. Expd.).... 

















After decreasing Exch 
a Pas “xchequer balances by 
a to 43,798,171, the other operations 
Det © week decreased the gross National 
it by 474,523,256 to £25,897 million. 









1,700 | 2,400 




















Wet 5.5. o sc ois decease 
Repayments .....++..++- 2,400 2,500 
NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand = 
Land § eee usand) Net Savings ............ 700 ‘Dr 100 
rd Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919 and 1921.. 13 | Defence Bonds :— 
ae Receipts... eee eeccens 
a NET ISSUES ({ thousand) Repayments .......+-+++ 
and Telegraph (Mon Net Savings .......-.... 
ms T, Refunds... . - — o age an P a Trustee Savings 
lee avant Act, 1949, 9. HB)... ......-: 70 Receipts. Bee 3,127 | 13,177 
New Maat Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)........ 3,900 Repayments ...:..-..-++ 11,115 12,187 
Devel et TOME 8, SMM vadasee sashes 65 
content of Inventions Act, 1948, s. 11(1).... 20 Net Savings ....... eens 
France 4nalized’ Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1).. 3,000°| Total Net Savings......... | 
* Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits. . 333 | Interest on certificates repaid 
— — | Interest accrued..........- 2,377 | 
8,309 | Change in total invested. ... |4 2,667 |+ 


| * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
| Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,375 to {1,3 
January 10, 1951. 


million on 


COLD AND SILVER 


75,000 | The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
109,600 | was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 


Dr 34,600 | dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 


cash prices during last week were as follows = 


SILVER 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CLYDESDALE AND NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


AMALGAMATION WELL JUSTIFIED 
MARKED CHANGE IN HOME TRADING CONDITIONS 
SIR HAROLD E. YARROW’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and thirteenth general 
meeting of shareholders of Clydesdale and 
North of Scotland Bank Limited was held in 
the Head Office, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, 
on February 14th, Sir Harold E. Yarrow, 
Bt., C.B.E., the chairman presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said :— 

At this time last year, I gave an outline 
of the history of the Clydesdale Bank and 
of the North of Scotland Bank, and I ex- 
pressed the view that the amalgamation of 
the two banks, which became effective on 
January 1, 1950, would result in improved 
service to the public. I am glad to report 
that the experience of the past year has 
justified my confidence. 

You will see from the profit and loss 
account that our profit at £403,317 shows a 
reduction, as compared with the previous 
year, of £19,500, which can be attributed 
mainly to expenses arising-from the amal- 
gamation. 


CHANGED PATTERN OF TRADING CONDITIONS 


It was apparent by the early months of 
1950 that a marked change had taken place 
in trading conditions at home. The new 
plant which had been installed under indus- 
try’s postwar capital investment programme 
had resulted in greater production ; the flow 
of raw materials and components was much 
smoother; quotation of fixed prices was 
returning; the knowledge that supplies of 
finished products were more plentiful caused 
the placing of orders to ease, and demand 
became more restricted as buyers exercised 
the greater choice available. Suddenly, the 
whole pattern changed as a result of the 
outbreak of war in the Far East and the 
announcement of the rearmament pro- 
gramme. ‘Trading conditions of the earlier 
postwar years were soon evident. The 
fortunes of Scottish shipbuilders were in 
strong contrast with those of a year earlier, 
when the dearth of new orders for ships was 
causing anxiety. Not only did the volume 
of new contracts increase substantially, but 
a slightly better balance was restored in the 
industry as a result of the improved demand 
for dry-cargo vessels and the wider distri- 
bution of new orders throughout the yards. 
As a result of the recent spurt in ordering, 
the short-term prospects for the industry are 
much brighter. 


FEATURES OF SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


An outstanding feature in Scottish industry 
during 1950 was the record level of output 
achieved by steelmakers. This industry om 
earned a high reputation for efficient manage- 
ment, and has been singularly free from 
labour troubles. Surely it is unwise, 
especially at such a critical time, to incur 
the risk of disrupting production by proceed- 
~~ nationali ee He 

eavy engineering Ss were actively 
eeanaed and held substantial order books, 
but the outlook in the lighter section has 
become less clear as a result of the prohibi- 
tion of the use of certain non-ferrous metals. 
Disappointment and anxiety continue to be 
expressed at the low level of coal production 
and the continued failure to achieve the 
target of 25 million tons, at a time when 
industry is so heavily engaged in maintaining 
exports and meeting the initial requirements 
of the expanded defence programme. 


Our bank has a particular interest in the 
fortunes of agriculture and fishing, and in 
providing facilities for them we are contri- 
buting to the welfare of two vital industries 
which are essential to a healthy national 
economy, particularly in view of the con- 
tribution made by them in import saving. 


THE WORLD SITUATION 


The uncertain international situation has 
resulted in an intense world-wide demand 
for raw materials, and this development, 
together with the effects of devaluation, has 
led to a steep rise in prices of many raw 
materials which we have to import and to a 
deterioration in the terms of our international 
trade. By contrast, the inflated prices paid 
for sterling area raw materials have contri- 
buted to the improvement in gold and dollar 
reserves, but it would be unwise for us to 
ignore the implications of the contra entry 
of mounting sterling balances. Moreover, 
while acknowledging the determined and 
successful efforts of industrialists to increase 
direct dollar-earning exports, it is well to 
remember the contribution made to our 
improved gold and dollar reserves by the cut 
of 25 per cent. in the dollar imports of 
sterling area countries agreed in July, 1949. 
It is still too early to assess the effect of 
the suspension of Marshall Aid on January 
1, 1951, but any curtailment of dollar-earning 
exports as a result of our rearmament pro- 
gramme will present new difficulties in the 
balance of payments problem. 


Many difficulties will have to be sur- 
mounted as the defence programme is stepped 
up. If, as is now indicated from official 
quarters, exports in certain industries are to 
be restricted to meet the more pressing needs 
of rearmament, then a greater quantity of 
consumer goods will have to be sent overseas 
to make up the balance, with consequent 
scarcity at home. We also have with us the 
fear of continued inflationary pressure, the 
control of which is primarily the responsibility 
of the Government. Heavy taxation already 
plays its part in curtailing private spending, 
and the success of further anti-inflationary 
measures must come mainly from a substan- 
tial reduction in the level of public expendi- 
ture. Last month, when discussing the 
economic developments of 1950, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer indicated that, 
despite the progress achieved, the prospect 
for our standard of living was gloomy. If 
our standard is to be maintained, increased 
productivity is essential at all levels. Despite 
the need for greater output, it is not generally 
realised that, with a five-day week in opera- 
tion in a number of our industries and 
allowing for holidays, many factories are at a 
standstill for about 120 days in the year. 
Shortage of operatives is another limiting 
factor, and if increased production is not to 
come from more man-hours, greater mech- 
anisation in industry to raise output from 
available manpower becomes a matter of first 
class importance. This calls for additional 
capital expenditure, which in turn demands 
that Government policy in regard to taxation 
should be designed to enable the ploughing 
back of a greater proportion of industrial 
profits, so that adequate funds may be avail- 
able for the modernisation of equipment. 


The report was adopted. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and twentieth angy)! 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limite 
was held, on February 13th, at the head 
office, Liverpool Mr A. Harold Bibby 
D.S.O., D.L., chairman, presided. : 


The notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report were read. 


Mr Bibby said that since the report and 
accounts for 1950 were issued the proposed 
absorption of British Mutual Bank Limite 
had become an accomplished fact and yw. 
advantageous to all concerned. 


The report and accounts for 1950 wer 
adopted and resolutions were passed re. 
electing the retiring directors and fixing th: 
auditors’ remuneration. 

A vote of thanks to Mr Bibby for pre. 
siding was unanimously accorded. 

The chief general manager, Mr C. J. 


Verity, expressed thanks for the tribute tp 
the general management and staff. 





PATERSON, LAING AND 
BRUCE, LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASED SALES 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Paterson, Laing and Bruce, Limited, wi 
held on February 13th, in London. 

Mr A. K. Graham (vice-chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The profit for the 
year, before provision for taxation, amounted 
to £188,838 as compared with £179,998 in 
the previous year, an increase of £8,840. This 
relatively small increase in net profit has been 

as a result of considerably increased 
sales during the year which have, however, 
been offset to a large extent by an increase in 
overhead expenses. Provision for Australian 
and United Kingdom taxation on the profits 
of the year absorbs the sum of £103,120, 
leaving a net profit for the year, after pro- 
viding for taxation, of £85,718. 
- We are confident that the management 
which has built up your company’s trade in 
such a remarkable way, will benefit to the fu 
by the prosperity which is prevailing all over 
Australia, thanks to the high prices that he 
primary products, especially wool, are fetch- 
—- the world’s markets. 

results for the year must depend on 
the demand at the enhanced prices, but 
providing there are no setbacks on this score 
and that goods are available, I think we car 
look forward with calm confidence. Out 
chief anxieties will be financing stocks at th 
present high level of prices, the uncertan'y 
of trade at these levels, and the cash required. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
At a subsequent meeting of deferred 
shareholders and at an extraordinary gene! i 
meeting the Board’s proposal to capitilis 
and appropriate £106,250 of the genctl 
reserve by increasing the existing 1s. deferred 
shares to 6s. 8d. shares was approved. 


oy io i= 
Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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SISAL ESTATES LIMITED 


HIGHER NET PROFIT 


BURDEN OF INCREASING STATUTORY OBLIGATIONS 


CUSHION AGAINST PRICE FALL—MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE 


CONFIDENCE IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


TRANSFER OF CONTROL AND TAXATION 


MR E. F. HITCHCOCK’S REVIEW 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Sisal Estates, Limited, will be held on 
March 7th in Tanga, Tanganyika, East 
Africa. 

The following is the statement by Mr 
E. F. Hitchcock, C.B.E., which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the vear ended June 30, 1950:— 

This is the fourteenth annual general 
meeting of the shareholders of this company, 
and the first to be held in Tanga, Tanganyika, 
East Africa, following the resolutions for 
wansfer of the control of the company 
passed at the extraordinary general mecting 
held in London on January 31, 1951. This 
is also the first time on which I have exer- 
cised the office of chairman following my 
appointment by the reconstituted board of 
directors in East Africa. I would refer to 
the distinguished and able services as chair- 
man of this company over the last 14 years 
of Colonel C. E. Ponsonby, T.D., D.L. His 
experience, you will be glad to know, will 
not be lost to the company, of which he 
remains a director. 


ACCOUNTS 


The audited consolidated accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1950, have been circu- 
lated, and show in some detail the account- 
ing particulars concerning your company 
and its wholly owned subsidiary, Bird and 
Company (Africa), Limited. The final net 
profit for the year was £301,318 compared 
with £232,095 for the year to June, 1949, 
after providing for all replanting and main- 
tenance of. immature areas, depreciation, 
directors’ and auditors’ fees, administrative 
expenses, and taxation, including the sisal 
export tax, 

Apart from the depreciation, etc., allowed 
‘or the purpose of arriving at assessable profits 
on which taxation is based, the plantation 
industry in — Africa is a an increas- 
ing statutory o “open ion to provide on a con- 
siderable scale facilities for the housing, 
health and welfare of its staff and labour 
which, certainly in the United Kingdom, is 
no part of the financial responsibility of the 
employer, especially in respect of the capital 
expenditure involved. In principle we 
Support this extension of the functions of 
the employer under African conditions, but 
contend that adequate means to do so should 
be recognised on a more realistic basis under 
the taxation provisions. East African taxation 
is largely based on the United Kingdom 
model, and in my view inadequately takes 

st African conditions into account. Out of 
_ so-called profits this abnormal provision 

a8 to be met, while from the taxation which 

te Pay we derive few services or benefits. 
neh Wwe ourselves carry out many of the 
unctions which it is usual in more settled 
‘ommunities for Government to finance or 
undertake, 


A good deal has been said about the risks 


and 

eek to be inherent in large-scale 

pe ci agriculture under the ground-nut 
me. The sisal industry has had to meet 


precisely similar conditions, the only differ- 
ence being that they have built up gradually 
but surely over a period relying mainly on 
local personnel of all races, and have thus 
successfully surmounted these difficulties and 
achieved a sound and prosperous industry. 


POLICY OF PRUDENCE 


We have to recognise that costs of replace- 
ment of our assets today greatly exceed the 
past provision which we have been able to 
make by way of depreciation based on 
Original capital values, and, moreover, that 
these costs continue to rise. It is true that 
under the Tanganyika Taxation Ordinance 
we have the option of setting off against 
current revenue the full expenditure in- 
curred in the year in replacing and maintain- 
ing our planted areas, and of this we have 
taken full advantage, instead, as was the 
practice in the past, of placing such expen- 
diture to a capital account to be written off 
at an agreed figure per ton against produc- 
tion costs in the future as the areas come 
into production. That, of course, will reflect 
advantageously on our future costs, although 
I am increasingly dubious of the advantages 
of large-scale heavy mechanisation in tropical 
agriculture in Africa, It is necessary, how- 
ever, in respect of buildings, plant and equip- 
ment, to make a replacement provision in 
excess of that allowed under taxation, and 
this is an increasing burden on what is, I 
think fallaciously, termed the profit. In 
other words, the profit which we make is not 
all available for purposes of dividend but 
a part has to be retained in the business and 
applied in the manner which I have 
described. We also have to make some 
reserve against the future. Such expendi- 
ture goes to build up the strength of our 
position and our assets, but is a present 
burden and to that extent affects the return 
to shareholders. I have been an ordinary 
shareholder in this undertaking since it first 
started in 1920, and have experienced more 
than most of the present shareholders the 
long bleak dividendless years. I hope that 
the prudent provision that we are now 
making will assist in our establishing a more 
reasonable and consistent dividend policy 
than was possible in the past, and I also 
consider that, as far as we can, we should 
make as adequate a return to shareholders as 
possible’ to bring up the average return on 
their past investment and to sustain and 
augment the capital value of their holdings. 
Only by this means can al confidence 
be created in sisal enterprise, and more 
reasonable access be obtained to the capital 
market. As the leading sisal group we have 
a responsibility in this matter. 

* You will see from the accounts that out of 
the profits for the year of £301,318, after 
taxation, £232,908 is retained in the accounts 
of Bird and Company (Africa), Limited ; 
£68,410 is shown as profits of Sisal Estates, 
Limited, and, after adding the amount 
brought forward from the previous year and 
deducting dividends paid amounting, less 
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tax, to £68,475, a sum of £897 is carried 
forward in their acomants. Of the amount 
retained by Bird and Company (Africa), 
Limited, £156,895 has been appropriated to 
reserves, leaving £76,013, to which is added 
the amount brought forward from the pre- 
vious year of £293,144 and £9,761 for adjust- 
ment of taxation in respect of previous years, 
thus increasing the carry-forward to £378,918. 
The general reserve is increased by £75,000, 
and the special development and cultivation 
reserve by £71,895, bringing the respective 
totals to £125,000 and £150,000. £10,000 
has also been added to the staff fund. 


PRODUCTION 


The year 1949-80 coincided with one of 
the worst droughts experienced for the last 
2G years, and this retarded sisal leaf growth, 
resulting in a 12 per cent. reduction on the 
estimated Jine fibre yield for the year, the 
production being 9,611 tons. The recent 
development of our flume tow fibre, however, 
added during the year a further 1,109 tons, 
making a total fibre output for the year, in- 
cluding line fibre and tows, of 10,720 tons, 
compared with the previous year’s total of 
10,350 tons. 

The production estimate for 1950-51 is 
12,000 tons, and the proportionate output to 
date has somewhat exceeded this rate, pro- 
duction for the seven months to the end of 
January, 1951, being 7,697 toms. Compara- 
tive monthly outputs will in future be pub- 
lished in the Press, 


PRICE 


As mentioned in last year’s statement, Bird 
and Company (Africa), Limited, had sold the 
greater part of the year’s production forward 
and did not derive any immediate full benefit 
from the rise in fibre prices resulting from 
devaluation of sterling. The average price 
received by us for line fibre in the year under 
review was {91 Ss. per ton, f.o.b., after 
deducting freight, insurance, selling charges, 
overheads, and sisal export tax. Since then 
prices have advanced considerably—from 
£117 per ton for No. 1 grade, f.o.b., in 
March, 1950, to over £200 per ton at the end 
of January, 1951. 

It is impossible to forecast the future of 
prices. I can only say that the Tanganyika 
Sisal Marketing Association Limited— 
Tasma—of which I am _ chairman, has 
sold our sisal well ahead of our next 
financial year ending June 30, 1951, at 
a very substantially higher level of price 
than in the year under review. Prices on 
the present level are apt not only to have 
some effect on consumption, but to increase 
world production of hard fibres, although the 
setting up of new long-term agricultural en- 
terprise on the high capitalisation required 
for sisal production at present capital costs 
is an extremely hazardous undertaking, 
especially as the period of immaturity of 
areas is anything from two to seven years. 
Moreover, the rise in the world price of all 
primary commodities still leaves the hard 
fibre group in the more moderate priced 
group of textiles. East Africa is the only 
hard fibres producing area of any appreciable 
importance within the Commonwealth, or, 
indeed, within the sterling area, I know of 
no adequate substitute for sisal procurable 
at the required price and in the required 
quantities. For many years before the war 
two tons of sisal were consumed for one ton 
of manila. Manila production is unlikely to 
reach its prewar production for some years. 
The attempt of the Colonial Development 
Corporation to develop the manila plantations 
in North Borneo, where it was given the 
monopoly of the ex-Japanese plantations on 
specially favourable terms, appears to have 
met with little success. Obviously, the rapid 
rise in the price since 1949 has had little 
direct relation to the intrinsic position of 





| 
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_supply and demand of the commodity, but 


has been influenced partly by bareness of 
stocks, but still more by general world con- 
ditions of credit expansion. In due course 
it will also be influenced by world credit 
contraction, There is, in my estimation, more 
hard fibre in the ground than will be needed 
to meet effective demand in a few years’ 
time, although rearmament and the need for 
building up stocks normally required for the 
the proper functioning of industry will 
partly cushion that effect. Sisal supplies are, 
however, still tight, and world stocks have 
still to be replenished, apart from the 
moderate amount of stockpiling of the 
United States Government. It appears to 
me, therefore, that the gap between supply 
and demand, though not as serious as that of 
a variety of other strategic commodities in 
short supply, is unlikely to be closed at the 
earliest till some time in 1952, and rearma- 
ment may postpone that date. After that, 
world production is likely gradually to in- 
crease at a greater rate than consumption. 
World inflationary influences may - still 
sustain the abnormal price level, but the 
finance required will become an increasing 
burden on all parties to transactions. The 
ability of both sellers and buyers to devise 
arrangements to cushion the price fall is 
probably the most important issue before the 
future of the industry. Meanwhile, we can 
regard with some confidence our more im- 
mediate future. 


ASSETS 


The properties of Bird and Company 
(Africa), Limited, at June 30, 1950, exclud- 
ing the leased estate of Hale (referred to 
below) comprised 21,629 hectares (54,072 
acres). This was made up as follows :— 





Hectares 
Mature areas being cut ......... 7,294 
Tenmatute areas ......;......s0000s: 4,539 
Cleared or in preparation for 
Rs ncinbigincatbnontent iaeee 2,616 
Balance, forest or villages, build- 
WG AINE: ccnp sncdadeanucntcetes nas 7,180 
21,629 


In 1948-49 the mature areas were just over 
5,000 hectares and the immature just over 
4,000 hectares. 

The estate of Hale leased from the Custo- 
dian of Enemy Property throughout the war 
totals about 3,650 hectares (9,124 acres), of 
which about 1,176 hectares are planted and 
mature. 

As announced in January, Bird and Com- 
pany had the opportunity of taking a 99 years’ 
lease of this property from the Tanganyika 
Government. As it is adjacent to the other 
properties and has been operated by the 
company throughout the war, and fits con- 
veniently into the picture from the point of 
view of labour and control, it was considered 
advisable to take the lease. 

With this acreage, the total area owned by 
the company will be 25,279 hectares (or 
63,196 acres), or nearly 100 square miles. On 
our estates we operate 10 factories and 150 
miles of railroad, besides stores, villages, 
hospitals, shops, etc. 

With the object of reducing future costs by 
increasing production, which should now rise 
progressively, Bird and Company have in- 
creased their assets (1) by the purchase of the 
Kerenge-Mulemua Estate at a total cost of 
£315,000. This has been financed by a bank 
loan repayable out of the net proceeds of the 
sale of sisal produced on the estate. This 
loan stood at the end of December, 1950, at 
£170,000 ; (2) by substantially completing 
the development of the Lwengera Rane 
which includes a modern factory, estate 
build'ngs, staff and labour housing, water 
supplies, roads and 12 miles of graded rail- 
way ; (3) by opening up an extension of the 
Geiglitz Estate, which will be called the 
Furaha Estate ; (4) by the purchase from 


Government on a 99 years’ lease for 
£218,000, of which £67,000 is payable in 
royalty on the assessed production, of Hale 
Estate. This is being financed on the same 
basis as for the Kerenge-Mulemua Estate ; 
(5) by the completion of the carding factory 
referred to below. It is estimated that these 
extensions will ultimately yield 7,000 tons. 
During the year the value of our assets 
according to book values increased by 
£530,000, and at June 30, 1950, stood in the 
books at £1,390,000. Present replacement 
costs would probably be double this figure 
if it were indeed possible to replace them. 
But I would venture to point out that the 
true test of value in such a case is net earn- 
ing capacity, and that depends on future pro- 
duction, which in our case is certainly rising, 
and on the level of future prices and costs. 
The bulk of our capital extension programme 
has now been achieved, and we can look with 
some confidence to a gradual increase in our 
output, and with it a lowering of our costs. 


CARDING FACTORY 


During 1948-49 Bird and Company 
(Africa), Limited, bought this small factory 
for £15,000. About £6,000 was spent in new 
machinery and the capacity is being doubled. 
The profits for 1949-50 were £23,700. This 
in itself is satisfactory, but it is equally satis- 
factory to be able to convert into a graded 
carded production of guaranteed cleanliness 
and quality the sisal waste (short, dirty ana 
tangled fibre) which in previous years had 
gone down the flume and been left to de- 
compose. The tow produced has a good 
market for padding for motor-cars and other 
upholstery, especially in America. The fac- 
tory is the only one of its kind in Tanganyika. 


CONTROL TRANSFER AND TAXATION 


In accordance with the special resolution 
passed at the extraordinary general meeting 
of the company held on January 31, 1951, the 
control of the company, as I have stated, was 
transferred to Tanga, Tanganyika, as from 
that date. 

Prior to the transfer the company was liable 
to United Kingdom income tax and profits 
tax in respect of the dividends which it re- 
ceived from its wholly owned subsidiary 
company, Bird and Company (Africa), 
Limited. 

Since January 31, 1951, it is no longer 
liable to United Kingdom taxation, except on 
income arising in the United Kingdom, which 
is negligible. Dividends payable by the 
company to shareholders resident in the 
United Kingdom are, however, subject to 
deduction of United Kingdom income tax, 
as mentioned later. 

On the basis of existing rates of tax in 
Tanganyika and in the United Kingdom the 
transfer of control will result in an annual 
saving of tax. Assuming that the company 
were to pay gross dividends of £100,000, 
which is somewhat less than the dividends 
payable in respect of the year ended June 30, 
1950, the net saving would amount to about 
£26,000, and such saving will vary in direct 
Proportion to the ac dividends paid by 
the company. It is intended that dividends 
should in future be paid through a paying 
agent in London, who would deduct United 
Kingdom income tax at the appropriate rate. 

So far as those preference and ordinary 
shareholders are concerned who are liable to 
profits tax, the dividends received from the 
company have hitherto been treated as hav- 
ing already borne profits tax. In the future, 
however, such sharcholders will be liable to 
bring such dividends into account for profits 
tax purposes. 

Taxation is an extremely technical and too 
complicated subject. What is important is 
not only the rate of tax, but the basis on 
which it is assessed, and in this connection I 
have already referred to the inadequate Tan- 
ganyika rates of allowance in respect of 
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welfare expenditure and to meet the Tising 
> 


costs of replacements. Further, those Private 
companies or partnerships or individuals who 
come under section 21 of the Tanganyiks 
taxation ordinance pay taxation in Tangan- 
yika up to 14s. in the £, or 70 per cent. ; 
rato of tax devised to restrict consume; 
income and, in my view, not appropriate jn 
respect of producer income, especially jn a 
pioneering country with the hazards of tropi. 
cal agriculture. However, public companies 
in Tanganyika such as you own, pay instead 
a company rate of 4s. in the £. Both of the 
above rates are more favourable than the; 
are in Kenya, where the company rate js 5; 
and the personal taxation maximum 16s, ji, 
the £, or 80 per cent. 

I am afraid that, owing to the operations 
of the fated ground-nut scheme, Tanganyik: 
has a bad Press among investors. In my 
view, it is the coming country in East Africa. 
so long as productive enterprise is not onl; 
well managed, but is gradually built up, and 
no attempt is made to accelerate develop. 
ment beyond the scale and tempo of condi- 
tions of sun, water and soil of “tropical 
Africa.” There are few more promising 
countries today than Tanganyika for the 
prudent investment of long-term capital, so 
long as good management and knowledge of 
local conditions are secured. 

At present there is no Dominion share 
register in Tanganyika, but I understand 
that an application has been made for an 
eee that one shall be estab- 
1S. o 


EXPORT TAX 


In March, 1950, a sisal export tax was 
imposed of 5 per cent. on the f.0.b. price of 
sisal, and this has been continued during 
1951. While the amount paid by us on ship- 
ment for the last few months of 1949-50 was 
just over £12,000, during the full year 1950- 
51 it is likely to exceed £100,000. This tax 
is strongly objected to in principle by the 
industry, and the grounds of our objection 
have been clearly stated to Government, in- 
cluding the discrimination between Tan- 
ganyika and Kenya exercised by the Colonial 
Office in this matter. We must, however, | 
think, recognise that the extra revenue ob- 
tained by Government, having regard to the 
present level of prices, is not unreasonable 
to the industry, especially as I understand 
some proportion may benefit economic 
development in the industry itself. The 
Tanganyika Government has in this matter 
adopted a more reasonable attitude than has 
the Malayan Government in the case _ 
rubber, and, although basically and in prin 
ciple the two taxes are the same, the inci- 
dence of their application is entirely different 


DIRECTORS 


From February 1, 1951, this company has 
been located in Tanganyika. I should like 
take the opportunity of saying goodbye 
those directors, Major R. D. K. Cates 
M.C., Mr H. G. Judd, C.B.E., and Mr S. |. 
E. Crouch, who retire from the board, and to 
thank them most heartily for their ps! 
services. May I at the same time welcome 
our new East African directors, Major F. ; 
de V. Joyce, M.C.. and Mr Humphrey 
Slade. I have already referred to our former 
chairman, Colonel C. E. Ponsonby. TD. 
D.L., and I would like to make particulat 
reference to the specialist knowledge im 
finance and accountancy of Mr A. A. Lous, 
F.C.A., which will be a source of strength in 
the future. 


AUDITORS 


= have 

Bird and Company (Africa), Limited, h° 
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ican sisal industry. ; 
ak Mr Wm. Pain and his staff for the 
ndefatigable manner in which they have 
watched and checked the accounting of Bird 
ind Company (Africa), Limited, not only at 
the end of the financial year, but every month 
on the estates as well as at central office. 
Binder Hamlyn and Company have similarly 
watched over the Sisal Estates, Limited, 
accounts, and alt they have now re- 
signed as auditors owing to the transfer, and 
we succeeded in East Africa by Deloitte 
Plender Gill and Johnson, they will in future 
act in London in connection with share 
transfers. 


SECRETARIES 


For 14 years John K. Gilliat and Company, 
Limited, have most efficiently carried out 
their duties as secretaries to Sisal Estates, 
Limited. Although they now relinquish 
then function in this capacity, I am glad that 
Bird and Company (Africa); Limited, will 
sill have the benefit of their experience and 
organisation on the buying side. I would 
ike specially to thank Mr John Prideaux, 
OBE., for his unfailing help on any matter 
referred for his advice. 


STAFF 


I should like to put on record my sincere 
thanks to my colleague, Mr C. A. Bartlett, 
C.B.E., deputy managing director of Bird and 
Company, the estate managers and office staff 
in Africa, and also pay a tribute to the loyalty 
of over 10,000 African employees who, under 
able managers, have materially assisted the 
satisfactory results. Many of the latter have 
been with Bird and Company (Africa), 
Limited, for many years, and in our staff 
bonus payments we have been able to include 
some hundreds of our African workers, many 
of whom were born on our estates. 


RATANUL RUBBER, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Ratanui Rubber, Limited, was held in 
London on February 13th. The following 
is an extract from the circulated statement 
of the chairman, Mr Jack Addinsell: 


For the third successive year I must place 
on record our sincere admiration for the 
way the members of our estate’ organisation 
iave continued their arduous and dangerous 
duues, with the improved results shown. 

You may have noticed that the crop for 
the year under review fell short of the 
quanuty harvested for the previous year by 
‘ome 109,000 Ibs. Nevertheless, the year’s 
Working resulted in a profit of £17,928 as 
compared with £5,623 last year. The in- 
‘rease in the price of rubber was mainly 
tesponsible although the rise to the —- 
values of the past two or three months did 


hot really commence until towards the close 
of our last financial year. 


Expenditure on rehabilitation required 
(434 only, making a total of £13,664 since 


the reoccupation. The War Danae Com- 
mission is at last showing signs of getting 
© grips with the situation and there are 
Prospects that by the date of our next meeting 
__may be able to report the receipt of at 
“ast part settlement of our claim, but how 
“is will compare with the total we have 
= 'S quite impossible to forecast at this 
eet incidence of taxation can be 
" the necessity for providing 

inder this head or seni four times on 
wured i respect of the previous year’s 
a Your directors are pleased to 
. wnead a dividend of 10 per cent. 


* teport and accounts were adopted. 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


The seventeenth ordinary meeting of 
Raleigh Industries Limited was held on Feb- 
ruafy 13th at the company’s offices, Sir 
Harold Bowden, Bt., G.B.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

This time last year I had the happy privi- 
lege of informing you that the Raleigh Group 
had achieved another record in its history, 
the increase in turnover then being 174 per 
cent. This year we have gone one better, 
the new high level representing an increase 
of approximately 20 per cent. over last year. 

We have made a record profit this year 
of £1,452,805, as against £1,206,966 last year, 
and this in spite of the fact that we have 
continually been absorbing increased costs. 
I feel, however, that unless a halt is called 
to these rising costs, it will be impossible to 
maintain our existing prices, and this in turn 
may jeopardise our large and competitive 
export markets. 

This achievement can be attributed largely 
to our record turnover, and reflects the 
greatest possible credit on those who con- 
trol our organisation, which I am satisfied 
is maintained at a level of efficiency surpassed 
by few other companies. It is of interest to 
record that, of this profit, income tax and 
profits tax absorb no less a sum than 
£764,041, leaving £688,764 for reserves and 
dividends. 

Production of bicycles and tricycles is now 
in excess of the rate of one million machines 
per annum and the output of Sturmey- 
Archer gears, Dynohub lighting sets, gear- 
cases, etc., has increased proportionately, the 
company taking its full share in the export 
drive. If we are able to obtain over the next 
year adequate supplies of raw materials 
necessary for our cycle and gear production 
and the maintenance of the standard of 
quality for which our products are famous, 
the outlook for our trade for the next 12 
months, and for a further period, should be 
bright indeed Never have we had more 
orders on our books than at present. 


NEW FACTORY EXTENSION 


The new factory is now in full production 
and is being devoted solely to the manufac- 
ture of our patent Dynohub. Considerable 
progress has already been made in the major 
factory extension covering an additional 10 
acres, which it is hoped will enable the 
company to meet the increasing demands 
from its overseas markets which up to now 
we have been unable to satisfy. 

Because of severe import restrictions, Mr 
Wilson, in company with Mr Clarkson, our 
works director, visited South Africa, where 
arrangements were completed to open a cycle 
factory at Vereeniging, near Johannesburg. 
Work on this factory has already started, and 
production will commence in the spring of 
this year. 

Severe import restrictions have also been 
imposed in India, and so, in conjunction with 
our Indian agents, a company has been 
formed under the title of Sen-Raleigh Indus- 
tries of India Limited A factory at Asansol, 
near Calcutta, is accordingly being erected, 
and it is hoped that production will com- 
mence before the end of 1951. 

I would like to place on record my appre- 
ciation of the hard work, enthusiasm, team 
spirit and devotion to the company’s interests, 
of all our staff and workpeople, both in the 
factory and on the commercial side of our 
business, without which these most excellent 
results could never have been achieved. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEWCASTLE BREWERIES 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
MR ALEX. McCONNELL’S REVIEW 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of The Newcastle Breweries Limited was 
held on February 15th, at the registered 
offices, Haymarket, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 

Mr Alex. McConnell, chairman of direc- 
tors, presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

As far as trading results are concerned, I 
am glad to report that we have had a satis- 
factory year. The brewery, the beer bottling 
factory, and wines and spirits, and the mali- 
ings, all increased their gross profits. The 
managed houses whilst having an increase in 
turnover, show a slight decline. In this case, 
the Catering Wages Act still influences the 
figures, particularly in establishments where 
the provision of food forms part of the trade. 


Expenditure of every description was 
much heavier during the year under review, 
and I am afraid that with the present infla- 
tionary conditions, must still increase. Raw 
materials, including malt, the principal ingre- 
dient of our mash tuns, are all dearer. The 
barley harvest was greatly affected by the 
miserable conditions under which it was got, 
and we have had to pay much higher prices 
for it, which will no doubt increase the cost 
of beer by several shillings per barrel. 


_ The profit for the year after providing for 
income tax and profits tax on the profits to 
date, debenture interest and directors’ fees, 
and provision for equalisation of taxation, 
amounts to £184,231. To this figure must be 
added the carry forward from last year of 
£270,327 (less provision for equalisation of 
taxation, £22,500) £247,827, making in al), 
£432,058. Interim dividends paid, account 
for £8,800, so we are left with £423,258. 


DIVIDENDS AND ALLOCATIONS 


It is proposed to make the following allo- 
cations, 


1. To pay a final dividend of 
3 per cent., less tax, on the 


preference stock soo) OO 
2. To pay a final dividend o 

12} per cent. and bonus of 

3 per cent., less tax, on the 

ordinary stock w- =£34,100 
3. To add to reserve for con- 

tingencies pi ... £80,000 
4. To place to reserve for de- 

preciation off special expen- 

diture on buildings £30,000 
5. To carry forward to next 

year a balance of ... ..- £275,858 


An analysis of the disposal of the total] 


revenue of the company works out, as 
follows :— 
Duties, taxes, and licences 61.2 per cent. 
Materials and_ services 23.2 per cent. 
Wages, salaries and pen- 
sions... on .-» 10.2 pete cent. 
Reserves... se ... 2.8 per cent. 
Debenture holders and 
_ Shareholders (gross) 2.6 per cent. 


After dealing extensively with the pro- 
posals for the redistribution and reduction of 
licensed premises in the two Licensing 
Planning Areas, Sunderland and South 
Shields, and after reporting on trade condi- 
tions during the first three months of the 
current year, the chairman continued: 


It has been the object of the board, while 
looking ahead and keeping abreast of the 
times, to place the concern on sound economic 
foundations. Making allowances for circum- 
stances as they exist today, we look forward 
to the future with a certain amount of 
confidence. 
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LILY MILLS LIMITED 


MR S. S. HAMMERSLEY ON 
INCREASED EFFICIEN(Y 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of Lily Mills Limited will be 
held on Thursday, March 1, 1951, at the 
registered office of the company, The Mill, 
Shaw. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr S. S, Hammers- 
ley, which was circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 30, 1950. 


The trading profit of the Lily Mills Group 
for the year ending December 30, 1950, is 
£336,963 18s, 


The net profit is £133,565 3s. 7d. which 
compares with a net profit of £86,267 15s. 8d. 
for the year ended December 31, 1949, 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 174 per cent. less tax, which, with the 
interim dividend of 12} per cent. paid on 
July 22, 1950, will absorb £42,191 Ills. 5d. 
net. 


MODERNISATION 


During the year under review, the moderni- 
sation of Lily Mill No. 1 has been completed. 
122 ring frames of the latest type are at work ; 
the cardroom machinery has been respaced ; 
certain surplus machines eliminated and 
additional preparations introduced ; the new 
mixing and blowing room plant has been 
installed and is running at full capacity. We 
believe that the equipment and layout of this 
mill is second to none in the trade, and the 
increased production, with decreased labour 
loads now obtainable, constitute effective 
evidence in support of this contention. 


The planned re-equipment of Devon Mill 
is now completed. 48 ring frames are spin- 
ning Fibro. 


The group has purchased new machinery 
at an approximate cost of £385,000. Of this 
£365,000 is expected to rank for subsidy. 
£31,790 was received from the Board of 
Trade in 1949, and in 1950, £21,914 was 
received in respect to the Lily Mills and 
£18,155 in respect to the Devon Mill. 


TRADE UNION CO-OPERATION 


The results of our re-equipment up to date 
show a definite increase in mechanical 
efficiency and a substantial lightening of the 
labour load, We feel convinced that the in- 
creased production thus far obtained by no 
means exhausts the potentialities of our new 
equipment, With the co-operation of the 
Trade Union leaders, and a less conservative 


attitude towards outmoded rules and regula- 
tions, it is possible to obtain a greater pro- 
duction per man employed to the material 
bénefit of all concerned. 


As a country we cannot afford to obtain 
other than the utmost from our industrial 
equipment. The disparity of incomes between 
wage earners in the United States and wage 
earners in other countries is due more to the 
greater application of science and technology 
than to greater natural resources. 


NEW SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Shareholders may feel satisfied that we are 
by no means unmindful of the impact of new 
synthetic fibres on the textile industry. We 
keep in close and practical touch with current 
developments, though the number of synthetic 
textile fibres additional to rayon staple that 
are available in this Country for commercial 
processing is small in comparison with those 
available to United States textile producers. 


It has been a year of steady progress in 
which we have succeeded in combining the 
requirements of increased production with 
the necessity to install modern machinery. It 
is greatly to the credit of the management 
that these divergent considerations have been 
so harmoniously reconciled. 


I have again to record the excellent working 
spirit which exists at all the mills, and to 
thank most warmly the management, staff 
and employees for their services. 





CARRERAS, LIMITED 


HIGH REPUTATION OF PRODUCTS 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Carreras, Limited, was held on February 
12th in London, Sir Edward Baron, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


In the course of his speech, the chairman 
said: When I addressed you at the last meet- 
ing I referred to the careful control, improved 
manufacturing methods and our good 
relations with labour by which, together with 
the strictest economy, we had offset rising 
costs to a considerable degree. During the 
twelve months under review these have had 
their maximum effect and our net earnings 
have been expanded in consequence. How- 
ever, we have almost reached the limit of 
any major economies we can effect. 

We have had an extremely difficult year. 
Costs have risen consistently and once again 
shortages are being experienced in many 
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essential materials required for the 

packaging of our products. The allocate 
of dollars for the purchase of leaf tobacc, 
during 1950, while less than that of 1949 
was based on the assumption that Manufac. 
turers would be able to purchase at a certain 
average price level and so secure 4 definite 
though reduced, quantity. 2 


As it turned out, the supplies available 
were bid for so strongly that prices toss 
beyond all expectations and representation, 
had to be made to the authorities concerned 
for further allocations of dollars to enable 
the anticipated purchases to be made, For. 
tunately these representations were successfy! 


Even so the total allocation did not enable 
purchases to be made in accordance with oy; 
actual usage, with the result that we shall be 
drawing on our stocks which in my view ar: 
already too low for safety and practical work- 
ing purposes. We were fortunate in being 
able to obtain increased supplies of |e; 
tobacco of Empire origin of excellent quality, 
These will, to some extent, reduce the 
deficiency with which we are confronted, 


EXPORT TRADE 


Our export trade was again restricted by 
the limitations imposed on the allocation of 
dollars for purchases of leaf for that purpose, 
nevertheless our profits increased for th: 
reasons I have already mentioned. 


In September I visited our Canadian 
company and was greatly impressed by the 
improvements they are continually making 
in their manufacturing methods, as well a 
by the development that is taking place in 
their sales, which have surpassed all previous 
achievements. 


Taxation has again taken a severe tol, 
the amounts provided this year being some 
55 per cent. of the parent company’s earnings 
and some 53 per cent. of the consolidated 
earnings. If this state of affairs is allowed to 
continue, still more if its exactions are in- 
creased, industry is bound to suffer from the 
lack of funds so badly needed to maintain 
in a state of competitive efficiency. 


I devoutly hope that there will be no up- 
ward change in the duty on tobacco, already 
at a figure which has retarded consumption. 
Any increase would, in my opinion, be 
disastrous from all points of view, especially 
to the national revenue which would suffer 
not only directly through a drop in sales bu! 
also from the reduction in taxation on profits. 

We lay great stress on the maintenance of 
the high quality of our products for which 
our reputation 1s second to none. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SS 


NOTICES 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the appointment of a Junior Planning 
Assistant (Research), A.P.T. Grades I-IV. Salary £390 to £525, on 


the established staft of the County Planning 


Applicants should have a degree in Geography or Economics and 


should have had research experience, 


Canvassing directly or indirectly will be deemed a disqualification 


and relationship to any Member or Senior 
must be disclosed, 


Particulars and conditions of the eg (including lodging 


allowance) may be obtained from D, > 


Officer, 41a, Eastgate Street, Stafford, to whom applications should 


be submitted not later _ March 7, 1951. 


A NGLO-TRANIAN OIL COMPANY require one mathematician, 90° 
~ 


mathematical physicist and one physicist with some mather sf a 
ability, with First- or Second-Class Honours Degree, for ere, 
new research and development centre on the Nottinghams avenue 
field. The work will involve theoretical investigation of movent™ 


Department, 


Officer of the Council 


iley, County Planning 


recording at surface of a wide range of physical observations 
and gas-bearing formations penetrated in deep wells. Th« seratiie? 
tions include resistivity of formations, radio activity. preg tin also 
ressure, fluid velocity, well diameter, etc. The equipment Wart: 
used for actuating sample devices and special bottom hole im 
ments. The mathematician will be concerned with os with 
future production performance and the mathematical physic 
the allied survey research and development work. Tile P 
will be responsible for interpretation of records 4! srpretatio®. 
experiments, both electrical and physical, bearing on int Preferred 
Men with some years’ practical experience of electronics P 


ematra 


re Oi'- 


of fluids in oi] reservoirs and problems connected with a 
of oil. Methods and equipment will be developed for sa oil 


h ysicist 
and laboratory 


. H, EVANS, Clerk of the County Council, 





HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.0.4, 





“ CYTATE AND SOCIETY IN JUDAISM.’’—Two Lectures by E, I. J. 

i) Rosenthal, M.A., D.Phil. (Lecturer in Hebrew, Univ. of Cam- 
bridge), Sundays, February 25th and March 11th, at 3.30 p.m, at the 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 28, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 (opposite 
Lord’s Cricket Ground), All welcome, 


for the two latter ts. 

Applicants, aged frome 27-35 years, should be prepared to § 
for periods extending to six months. ant M1415, 1° 
Write, giving full details and quoting Department *"™" 

Box 6125, at 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


0 abroad 


: pute 
yAReer And Opinion Research Expert of International werket 
with world wide contacts is available for consultation ' overseas. 
or Opinion Research problems arising in this country OF necialitY. 
Bos sit up and supervising client’s own research units 4 Sk 
x i 





FOR SALE.—Economists complete, 1945-1950.—Box 576- 
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SES 
NOTICES 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
NIGERIA 


-aeancy exists for a statistician in the Department of Agriculture 
5 of the Oil Palm Research Station at Bemin, Nigeria. 
Duties will be to assist in planning and interpreting field experiment 
nd progeny trials in connection with the Oil Palm Research pro- 
gramme and to organise the recording and treatment of routine 
istic ta. 
statisticet ointment will be on three years’ probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment, . Salary Scale, including nsionable 
expatriation pay, is £660 per annum to £1,300 with an efficiency bar 
+ £860 and a promotion step at £1,140. War service and professional 
experience will determine the point of entry into the scale. In 
addition, a temporary cost-of-living allowance is payable. Where 
Government quarters are provided a sum varying from £60 to £90 
a vear is deducted for rent, Free passages are provided for the 
officer, his wife and up to two young children on first appointment 
and on leave, Income tax is at local rates, which are very much 
jower than those in the United Kingdom. The tour of service is 
18-24 months. Leave on full salary is granted at the rate of seven 
gays for each completed calendar month of resident service, 
Candidate must be under 40 and must possess a good Honours 
degree in an appropriate subject, preferably statistics, or mathematics 
with statistics. Practical experience in design of experiment work 
s desirable. Forms of application can be obtained from the Director 
of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office, Sanctuary Build- 
ings, Great Smith Street, London, 8,W.1, to whom completed applica- 
tions should be submitted within two weeks of the appearance of 
this advertisement. 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
MAURITIUS 

Woman Nutrition Officer required to investigate and advise on 
nutrition problems and to instruct local personnel. Selected candidate 
will be engaged on agreement for three years. Salary scale £375 
io £660, point of entry according to age, qualifications, and experience. 
Appropriate cost of living allowances. Free passage. Income tax 
at low local rates, 

Candidates should hold the Diploma in Dietetics. Experience in 
scientific or educational work and in dietary problems of a large 
hospital or educational institution is desirable. 

Further particulars and application forms available by writing 
io Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street. London. S.W.1, quoting reference 3/27321/2/50. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRAQ 


Statistician required to take charge of the Principal Department 
of Statistics for one year in the first instance. Salary is 225 Iraqi 
Dinars a month, plus high cost-of-living allowance between I.D. 10 
end 1.D. 14 a month, according to dependants. (1 Iraqi Dinar—f1l 
sterling.) Free passages. Candidates should hold a degree in 
economics or statistics, possess qa wide knowledge of official statistics 
and have had extensive experience in the administration of statistical 
work. Experience of working abroad an advantage.—Apply at once 
by letter. stating age, full names in block letters, and full particulars 
of qualifications and experience, and mentioning this paper, to the 
Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting M.27389.E on 
both letter and envelope. The Crown Agents cannot undertake to 
acknowledge all applications and will communicate only with appli- 
cants selected for further consideration. 


LO, INVITES APPLICATIONS from men and women of British 
ke nationality, aged from 23 to 35 years, for a post of Member of 
“ection in the Legal Division of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Qualifications required : (1) good general legal 
‘raining ; (2) good knowledge of international law and a knowledge 
of constitutional law ; (3) mother tongue English ; (4) sufficient 
*snowledge of French to read and compare texts ; (5) knowledge of 
“her languages will be taken into consideration, Closing date for 
‘pplications is March 31, 1961. 
Further particulars and candidature forms may be obtained from 


the 
§ 


W tternational Labour Office, 38-39, Parliament Street, London, 


i IRON ORE MINING GROUP with Foreign and Colonial 

Nterests has opening in London Head Office for ambitious young 

wan. age about 25, who is proficient shorthand typist, as personal 

esistant ‘o Director, Appointment offers considerable scope for 

cai nt to right man. Salary according to experience and 

iualifications, Pension scheme.—Write, with full particulars, to Box 
J.0.,"" ¢/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Ws ; “ : : 

(0ST REDUCTION.—Production and Business Executive offers his 
$e laa for developing and controlling industrial undertakings 
Gusts and ae productivity at reduced cost. Experienced, Standard 
and Mot udgetary Control ; Wages Systems and Incentives ; Time 
send ‘on Study ; Methods and Factory Layout ; Design ; Sales and 
of Would uerclal work. Appointment at or near Board Room level, 
bellseee consider acting as Consultant, London area or South 
Prelerred.— Write Box ‘ 


PURCHASING.—SENIOR EXECUTIVE as Deputy to General 
urehase Manager at large light engineering factories in Mid- 


count Essential qualifications are a high standard of education, 
perience  ustrial purchasin background with considerable 
materials at executive level, extensive knowledge of lignt engineering 


mini processes and supply sources, proved commercial and 
‘apunietrative ability, preferably some technical training or practical 
vi] ener am iene ae yo 36 to 45 years. The appointment 
sharing z% minimum of £1, per annum, and there is a_profit- 
i strict co} fd and good pension scheme. Applicants should write 
Short list, eie woe 2nd must, if they wish to be considered for a 
and positicns ‘pitt! Particulars of education and training, experience 
‘tons held, with all relevant details.—Box 581. 


BARCH MANAGER required by leading international food 
to develor acturing company. An experienced executive is needed 
and Galen contro] the work of existing department in collating 
Wis for plane Sales and supply statistics and market trends, es a 
wih pejelanning future operations. ‘The post will require familiarity 
MSearch Sua Statistical sources and knowledge of modern market 
° @ boarg ‘ee ; ability to present findings and recommendations 
"sponsibilitics directors is essential. Salary commensurate with 


‘the frat on s77APplicants, who should not be over 40, should write 
"st instance to Box 5&2, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENT OF. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS 
The A 


ne Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics give notice that they hope to appoint an Assistant Director 
of Research in Economics to take office from October 1, 1951, The 
appointment will be subject to the Statutes and Ordinances of the 
University. Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Faculty, The Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cambridge, 
to whom applications should be sent so as to reach her not later 
than March lth. 

Eight copies of the application should be sent and. if so desired, 
at least one copy of any published work or unpublished writings. 
Testimonials are not required, but a candidate should give the names 
of two persons to whom reference can be made. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the above Fellowship, normally of the 
value of £1,000 per annum and tenable for two years. Regulations 
ae the award of the Fellowship may be obtained from the 

egistrar, the University, Manchester, 13, to whom all applications 
should be sent, not later than April 1, 1951, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 
JOINT COMMITTEE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for the post of Resident Tutor for work 
in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. Candidates should have a 
good degree in Economics and be able to. take classes of good 
standard in economic and social problems. Salary £450—£800, 
according to qualifications and experience (plus F.S.S.U. benefits). 
Applications (six copies), containing copies of three recent testi- 
monials and the names of two referees, should be sent not later 
than March 3rd to the Secretary, University College, Southampton, 
from whom further particulars of the post can be obtained. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, ~ 
SOUTH AFRICA 


(To become Rhodes University on March 10, 1951) 
Applications are invited for the posts of :— 


SENIOR LECTURER IN HISTORY 
LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
from July, 1951. 
Salary Scales :-— 
Senior Lecturer (Men): £600 x £25—£850 p.a. 
(Women): £550 x £25—£700 p.a. 
Lecturer (Men): £550 x £25—£700 p.a. 
(Women): £425 x £25—£575 p.a. 
plus a variable cost-of-living allowance, at present about £82 p.a. 
for single persons and £200 p.a. for married persons. Previous 
experience and academic qualifications may be taken into. account 
in fixing the initial salary. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion mey be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is April 15, 1951. 


6 bg CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications for 
permanent appointments as Senior Scientific Officer and 
Scientific Officer to be filled by competitive interview during 1951. 
Interviews began in January and will continue throughout the year, 
but a closing date for the receipt of applications earlier than 
December, 1951, may eventually be announced, Successful candidates 
may be appointed immediately. The posts are in various Government 
Departments and cover a wide range of scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
science. Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
first- or second-class honours in a scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification, or 
possess high professional attainments. Candidates for Senior 
Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least three years’ 
post-graduate or other approved experience. Candidates for 
Scientific Officer posts taking their degrees in 1951 may be admitted 
to compete before the result of their degree examination is known, 

Age Limits : For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 31 
on August 1, 1951 ; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 (or 
under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental Officer 
class) on August 1, 1951. Salary Scales for men in London : Senior 
Scientific Officers, £700 x £25—£900 ; Scientific Officers, £400 x £25—£650. 
Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
ee House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. ; ; 





PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for a senior position in a well- 
4\ known company engaged in the manufacture of proprietary and 
bulk chemicals, detergents, sterilising agents, etc. This is a new 
position being created to relieve the Managing Director, who is also 
responsible for the control of other companies in the Group, The 
position calls for a man of personality and initiative, able to work 
with existing senior staff, some of whom have had long service with 
the company. The qualifications required include comprehensive 
experience of production, distribution, marketing an general 
control at management level. The ition will provide outstanding 








opportunities for increased responsibility and remuneration. Com- 
mencing salary £1,500. Age 38-45.—Apply, with full details of 
experience and qualifications, to Box 579. 

71X-REGULAR ARMY OFFICER, with 16 years’ mercantile 


experience in U.K., U.S.A., and business/Government connections 
in India/Pakistan, now located in Karachi, is open for engagement 
by oo commercial or industrial enterprise operating in r East. 
—Box i 


HE greatest “names” 














in business are those whose directors 

realise—and apply—the power of advertisting. Under the direction 
of highly skilled and experienced Agency executives, Samson Clark’s 
advertising brings results.—Museum hs 





PRINT Consultant, London—offering independent and personal print 
service—invites inquiries for production, design and printing of 


high grade publicity and public relations literature. Adequate 


facilities for long or short runs, artwork, photography, etc.—Box 563. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March. 1950. 
£102,585,433 


US NEW ZEALAN 
Uncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand i 


Represented at over 280 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 


Established nearly 90 years. 


























1.2 me Ome: ec4 Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
0. M-femed, Pannges. R, D. Moore, General Manager. 


TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information .on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch planis. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


Ag) NDS, 













Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTO. 1628 







LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


an eee 


I OBSON MORROW AND CO, require the services of an able man 
»with recognised accounting qualifications who has industrial 


experience and who is interested in being trained in the development 
and installation of management control accounting. Four figure 
commencing salary with annual increases, Send full particulars 
of age, education, qualifications, experience and present salary to 
Robson Morrow and Co., 59, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, 
marking envelope “Application” = ss 
YO Capital Depreciation and a return of 23 per cent. (income tax 
paid by the gece) are the terms offered for Share Investments 
by the 73-year-old Chelsea and Walham Green Buslaing, Society. Write 
for Leaflet F to 110-112, Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


A YOUNG Chartered Accountant to be trained for an appointment 
4,4 with outstanding prospects is required by a leading Industrial 
Company. The successful applicant will be expected to undergo a 
period obtaining the experience which will enable him to undertake 
duties of a responsible advisory nature. Applicants should be 25 
to 28 years of age. In addition to professional qualifications a 
University Degree would be considered an omer. The salary 
will rise to £1,800 per annum within four years of being confirmed 
in the appointment. Thereafter further salary advances may be 
expected as increased responsibility is assumed.—Send detailed 
particulars of career to date to Box 571. 


Postal B S 
Tuition for = e. a 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualificatio: 10: <tatistical 
research, and welfare work in cornmerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, ete. The degree is open to al! without University 
residence. You con Ae ayy tor the three examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance oi Wolsey (est. 1894); fees are reasonable, and may be paid by instalments. 


if 

Prospectus irom the Director o! WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

TTS 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Cusments Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act ot Parliament 1695 













AUTHORISED CAPITAL wae 4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ee ee 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward vee 63,191,831 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th february, 1950 ... =... £97,496,92 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH. 16/18 PICCADILLY. W. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commerciai Register No. 1 Caire. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - ~- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND -—-_~—s=_=s« £3,000,000 


London Office: 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 
Branches ip all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 

















ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 





: UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Agricultural Economics 
in the Department of Political Economy. Salary Scale: £500 to 
£1,100. Initial salary according to experience and qualifications. 
F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits, 
Applications (5 copies) should be lodged not later than February 3. 
1951, with the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 


obtained. F 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
iaiesaipc lice Secretary of University Court, 


AN International Company of pharmaceutical manufacturers with 
+1 offices in London, wish to 7 int an executive to act as financial 
adviser and office manager. G position will call for ability to 
handle, in close co-operation with other executives, the financial and 
office administration problems facing a rapidJy expanding business. 
Qualifications deemed necessary are; —First-class general education 
with an honours degree in ibly mathematics or economics, 
knowledge, though not necessarily a qualification, in accounting, some 
years’ experience in a commercial e, and a delight for problems, 
people and hard work. A four-figure salary will be paid to the 
successful candidate who should be in his early thirties.—Write @ 
complete confidence to Box 570. 


,]SOR SALE, Economists, Sept., 48, to Dec., '50, complete with 
indexes, one missing.—Offers to Box 572. __ 
FOURTEEN NEW ADVERTISERS 


have entrusted us with their plans during the past two years 
Their earlier hesitations are forgotten in Tne fuller appreciation 
of the benefits that progressive advertising can bestow. 


ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LIMITED 


Advertising and Public Relations, 
47 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Do mY 
| ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has “en 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, p#y2”™ | 
























March 15, 1951, to shareholders of record at the close | 
business February 15, 195]. 
of the Board, 


Toronto, | 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 


February 8, 1951. 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGES 406 and —! 
7D. 
don, W.C.2. Published weekly by Economist NEWSPAPER, Or 


Lro., P. Kingsway, Lon 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, SW. US. Representative: R. S. Farley, lll, Broadway, New Y. Be Saturday, February 17, 
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